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stranger an object of attention in the 
small villages has vanished in the lght 
which comes from common schools and 
newspapers—all illumination which often 
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A CORNISH 


leaves an irreverent and prosaic acuteness 


in place of the more interesting, if also 
more deplorable, credulity of ignorance. 


England 


ol 


is still picturesque in the calm 


its life and in 


spirit its beautiful land 
ve lost most of that 
oddity of character which made them seem 


} 


scape, but its rustics ha 


elated in contrast with the knowilneness 
1] 
Li 


ot American villages twenty years ago. 


The bievelist and pedestrian have invaded 
every corner, and have 


ol 


ive SOJO ined 


communicated 
enlightenment 


some sort where they 


The old inns have mod 


ern appliances, and at some time or other 


mnany of the people, taking advantage of 
excursions,” have felt the disillusion 
and « x pansive influence of London 


Mis superstitious and crude simplicity 
Was preserved in Cornwall 


lone than in any other county 


MONTHLY 


For 
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PASTURE, 


centuries its geographical position discour 
aged intruders. The Celtic population 
held to its primitive language, and littl 
new blood was introduced to ameliorate 
and difficult temperament 
From the period when the Phoenicians 
came to importunate 
creditors, for tin, and the Druids practiced 
their ceremonial and picturesque hypoc 
risies, this wild territory, girt by the sea 
on all its boundaries except the northeast. 
was fertile in legend and witcheraft. 

The nursery who’ killed the gi 
ant was born at Land’s End. 
King Arthur hovered above the western 
in the form of a bird. The ‘evil 
worked its spells, and was recognized 
by the peculiar form of the ball, which 
Was sometimes clear and lustrous, and at 
other times covered with a filmy gauze; 


its austere 


Cassiterides, like 


Jack 
Cormoran 


coast 


eve” 
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yupil was ringed twice. Any one |a feast. Though in the main an honest 


d by the malevolent glance could | lad, he could not resist the temptation to 
himself by bringing away a piece | take away some memorial of his travels, 
d from the hands of the priest at | and he pocketed one of the silver goblets 
it round the} ‘* lm for Seaton Beach.” onee more eried 


nent, and carrying 
the pixies, and he having repeated the 


ba certain number of times at mid 
bore him with them, and 


He was then met by a big ven-| words, they 
reached the place in time to save his parcel 
from the flowing tide. The next destina 
Portallow, where they left him 


s toad, gaping and gasping, and 
he put the bread into the reptile’s 
Ron breathed upon him three times, | tlon was 
ienceforth the evil-eye could not | to deliver his 
who complimented him on his dispateh. 
‘You'd say so if you only know’d where 
[ve been. [ve been with the pixies to 


parcel to his mistress, 


iny influence upon him. Whistling 
ohta gentle breeze to the farmer when 
iowing his corn, and a favorable wind 


There were phantom ships | Seaton Beach, and I’ve been to the King 


ie sailor. 


| spirits in the storm-clouds. 


| of France's house, and all in tive min 
1] 


utes.” The farmer said he was ‘* mazed” 
youd Say | Was 





ie pixies were sociable, though dis 
they appeared mad. ‘I thought 


ad to be mischievous: 
mazed,.”’ answered the lad, **so L brought 


he hearth-stones unexpectedly, and 
veared as suddenly through the key 
They | ing the goblet, which secured credence 


ip} away this mug to show vor it produce 
es, Without exciting any alarm, 
- conciliated by amiability and cour- | for 


A farmer's boy was once sent from | of many generations 


his story, and became the heirloom 


tallow to a neighboring 
ive for some household 
essaries, and on his way 
me, When it was dark, he 
id a voice saying, ** Pm for 
rtallow Green.” ** As vou 
voing my way,” thought 
‘L may as well have vour 
npany,” and he too eried, 
lin for Portallow Green.” 
nstantly he found himself on 
e Green, surrounded by a 
throng of little laughing pix 
es, Who now eried, ** Um for 
Seaton Beach” —a place be 
veen Looe and Pivmouth, 
several miles distant. Instead 
trving to escape from them, 
iowever, the boy rejoined, 
I'm for Seaton Beach,” and 
n another moment he was 
vhisked otf to Seaton, where 
the pixies danced around him 
intil the ery was changed to, 
I'm for the King of France's 
ellar.” He offered no ob- 
ection to even so long a journey as this. 
France's cellar,” | tionalistic times, it 
be in this country of Druidical remains, 


and of “logging” 





A CORNWALL COTTAGI 


If the pixies have survived these ra- 
Cm for the King of seems most likely to 
‘ried the adventurous youth, as he 
} dropped his parcel on the beach, not far) of massive cairns, 
from the edge of the tide Immediate- 
ly he found himself in a spacious cellar, 
tasting the finest wines. The pixies then 
took him through rooms fitted up with a 
splendor that quite dazzled him, and in 
one of the halls the tables were spread for 


stones, whose ponderous bulk sways at 
the touch of a woman’s hand, while re- 
sisting any more violent disturbance. 
Cornwall was one of the last of the coun 
ties to admit a railway, and the Falmouth 


coach still maintained its glory when the 
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CASTLE AT KARN BREA 
others lay dismantled in their stable 
yards But that era is past, and now, 


umbrella, a tourist 
a good deal of Cornwall without 


with a purse and an 


may see 
inconvenience as to conveyance, though 
it is probable that both the umbreila 
and the money, unless the latter exceed 
twenty pounds, will be exhausted in less 
than two weeks. 

An umbrella in Cornwall. 
That mild equability of climate which it 
has been said would lead a Spaniard to 


is essential 


suppose that there was no summer, a Ca- 
nadian that there was no winter, and an 
American that the 


attended by frequent rains at all seasons, 


sun never shines, 1s 


ind unless the visitor is prepared to be 
content for days together with a steady 
falling rain, it is more than probable that 


lefeated 








ey be « in his sight-seeing. 
The humidity is constant and general. 
The moisture in the air holds and reveals | 
the colors of the light, and often imparts 
oreign richness to all physical objects, 

It is another sky than England’s, softer 
nd silkier The clouds that fly over 









have 


abundant 
rain, even when they 
without 
the 


Signs 


emitting it, 
that 
along the bristling she 


sea breaks 


pales under — consta 


mists. The vegetation ) 
sponds to all these be 
factions with a luxurin) 
that 


things 


covers nearly 
out-of-doors 
many places the crims 
drops of the fuehsias hay 
before the cottave fro 
up to the 

dows and 

the upon whi 
crows a moss that mi) 
with the du 
vellow of the thateh. Oh) 
the exposed coast the rox 
often have a coating of 


dormer 
W ide eaves 
roofs, 


its green 


chens, and the waxy my) 
tle leaves Walls 
draped. 

The geographical form 
of the county and its ¢ 
mate are very enticing to 
birds. Every year it is the 
first land visited and the 
last quitted by the innu 
merable flocks which 
coming from Northwest 
Africa and Southwestern Europe 
spread themselves throughout England 
during the summer; and in the winter its 
comparatively warm climate is sought by 
many other birds, driven by cold and want 
of food from various parts of Great Brit 
ain. 


few 


ern 


Four hundred birds are recognized 
as British, and of these two hundred and 
ninety have been observed in Cornwall. 
The climate is one of the most curious 
things about Cornwall. The month ot 
January at Penzance is as warm as at 
Madrid, Florence, and Constantinople, 
while July is as cool as at St. Petersburg 
in that The Gulf Stream, that 
stands off to the west, warms the wind 
from that direction, and sends it forward 
to defeat the rigorous blasts from the 
northeast. But this air that is so kindly 
in winter is a tyrant in summer, and, as 
a local writer has prettily said, ** rolls in, 
cloud on cloud, till the sun 
by masses of vapor, which day after day 
no ray of his can pierce; then long pend 
ent streams of condensing vapor float 


month. 


is obscured 


over the languishing ears of corn, or de- 
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avy rain to retard and injure Phoenicians 
irvest. It is the west wind that) and 
es an umbrella essential in Cornwall, 


found the atlic profitable, 
spoke WW é 1] of the people who Wiad 
tained them in it After their dav the 
e were quite resigned when, sitting tin was transported to Gaul, and tl 
e Flying Zulu,” the fast train that on pack-horses to t] 
to carry us from London to Plym- The demand for the metal was increased 
nearly two hundred and fifty miles, in the sixth and seventh centuries by the 


lence 


| 
mouth of the Rhone 


little more than five hours, we 


| 


saw fashion of putting bells in the cathedrals 


»win-e and churches of Western Europe, and the 
introduction f ¢: ) added if lt 


: ‘ ; : 
fateful rain streaming down the 


sof the car 


—-" 
i 


=F 
ba 


weneteorcte 3 o 


ra ae 
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THE LANDLADY’S TEA 


Fe 


Ever since the adventurous Phoeni 
cians came to its shores, concealing their 
destination from their neighbors in order 
to keep the business to themselves, the 
chief resource of Cornwall has been its) luvial sands and gravels It reached the 
minerals. What Diodorus Siculus said) market in blocks weighing something 
on the subject is a matter of school histo- | over three hundred pounds 
ry, to which we need searcely refer. The 


was found in the several large surfaces of 


granite which protrude through clay-slate 


ERIE Ds ie a a ea 


in Cornwall, and it was also procured in 
small grains and nodules deposited in al 


There is no such romance attaching to 
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WOMEN 


the mines of Cornwall as that of the Com 
stock Lode in Nevada, no such hap-hazard 
speculation, city - building, and fortune- 
It has been under-ground plod- 
ding for very little more than the same 
amount of toil on the surface would bring. 
\ speculation that netted thirty thousand 
pounds in thirty-four vears demands a 
note of exclamation 


making. 


at the end of the an 
nouncement 
Comstock Lode sought 
their imnorance, for some years overlook 
ed the greater advantage of mining the 
superabundant the miners of 
Cornwall for centuries ignored the depos 


1 
sliver, SO 


its of copper in the eagerness to find tin. 
The copper did not exist in large quanti 
ties, but the deposits were worth mining, 
though their value was not appreciated 


HANDLING 





for gold, and, in | 
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THE ORE. 


until late in the eighteenth century. In 
1789 the production of copper ore in Corn 
wall alone was 38,281 tons, worth £184,308 ; 
in 1860 it had reached its maximum quan 
tity, 180,883 tons, and its maximum value, 
£1,071,063—these figures including both 
Devonshire and Cornwall—and since then 
it has gradually declined. Al] the min 


| ing interests of Cornwall are decayed. 
But as the miners of the | 


About three-fourths of the mines are sus 
pended or abandoned, and those in opera 
tion employ a small number of ‘* hands” 
at reduced wages. ‘‘If you want to see 


| our Cornish miners,” we were told, ** you 
|} must go to Pennsylvania, to Lake Supe- 


rior, to Nevada; you'll find very few of 
them in Cornwall.” 

When we pulled up our blinds at Red- 
ruth one morning, it was a dispiriting view 




















Redruth is the mining 
tre. a small town in the southwestern 
t of the county, 261 miles from London. 
msists principally of a main street ex 
ling up and down a valley, in a sorry 
| scarred country, where the chimneys 


we O ened. 


As we looked 
of the window, a drizzling rain was 
ting through a mist which hung over 


jany mines spring up. 


The earth was not 
en or wooded. It had a fallow, ex 
isted look, and except where the chim 
ys clustered, if and wild. 

When Nature holds treasure beneath the 


barren landscape. 


Was open 


surface, she is generally morose in aspect 


thove. A few miles off in the southwest 


e could see a lofty and isolated hill, | 


bleak and 
juilding, which stood on the very apex 
n an attitude of sullen defiance. It seem 
\ to have belonged to the scene as long 
isthe hill itself, a memorial of unnumber 
d and unremembered generations. The 
minenece was Karn Brea, the last hill in 
En@land, from which on fair 
lays the sea is visible on three 


rowned with a 


sides of the county. 

The sides are tangled with 
vorse and withered ferns, and 
mmense granite bowlders are 
mbedded in patches of fine 

ose grass. The slope is suf 
ficient to make the ascent mod 
erately difficult. When it is 
reached, the house on the sum- 
mit is found to be neither as 
large nor as ancient as it ap 
pears from a distance, but prox- 
imity to it increases the inter 
est in its architecture. A mass 
of bowlders is piled up as if 
with an unfinished design. The 
bowlders are of enormous size, 
and all sorts of shapes, though 
usually rounded on the edges 
and at the They 
weigh many tons, and are prob- 
ably not less than thirty feet in 
circumference. As their bed is 
a soft and grassy earth, and as 
the usual signs of detrition are 
not apparent about them, and 
their disposition indicates some 
intelligent purpose, the way by 
which they have been accumu- 
lated excites a degree of curios 
ity which can not be definitely 
satisfied. Antiquarians asso- 
ciate the hill with the Druids: 


corners. 


castellated = 
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there are hollows in some of the stones, 
which, it is imagined, were used in the sae 
rifices by which the Druids upheld the dig 
nity and efficacy of their rites. A chapel 
once stood near the summit, and cromlechs 
have been discovered by excavation. But 
the chief interest is in the house or eastle, 
which is poised upon a Titanie group of the 
bowlders, the inequalities of their surface 
being rectified by the insertion of smaller 
stones; and though this foundation seems 
to be in jeopardy with every gale, it has 
supported its burden at least since the 
time of Edward the Fourth. The inte- 
rior has been plastered into shape as a 
laborer’s dwelling, and has nothing in it 
to remind one of the age of its shell. 
No hand ever put these stones togeth 
er,” said the laborer’s wife, as she served 
us with a cup of tea; ‘* but water dug and 
shaped them out,” which, all things con 
sidered, is the most reasonable hypothesis. 

There is also on the summit a high pil 
lar of granite erected in 1836 to commem- 
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AT FALMOUTH 


orate a nobleman, whose deeds, which are 
not historic, should have been colossal to 
justify this monument, which painfully 
intrudes on every view 


On all sides of Karn Brea the mines 
have left their sears, and the excoriated 
earth has a purple tinge. But there is 
little movement, little smoke from the 


high chimneys, and the scaffolding over 
the disused shafts is like the skeleton of 
the departed industry 

Picking our way through the purplish 
mud and stones below the Karn, we dis 
covered a little old woman laboring over 
We had 


to look twice before we could assure our 


a pile of unmilled copper ore. 
selves of her sex: not only was her dress 
there 
weirdness in 


perplexing, but was an unreality 
She 
dwartish, with bent 
shoulders and wrinkled hands and face; 
her skin had the texture of parchment. 


and was curiously mottled with blue; her 


and her person. was 


very small, almost 


hair was thin and wiry. She seemed very 
old, but her eyes had a shrewd and pen 
etrating quickness, and her movements 
were utterly without decrepitude. In 
deed, she applied herself to her work with 
the willing vigor of a strong young man, 
and the work consisted of shovelling the 
heavy blocks of ore into a small wagon 
Shovy 
elful after shovelful was thrown in with 
an easy muscular swing, and with much 
more activity than the average ‘“‘navvy” 
ever exhibits. Her petticoats ended above 
the ankle, and were stained with the hue 
of the copper ore; her shapeless legs were 
muffled up in woollen wraps, and her feet 
incased in substantial brogans. 


resting on a temporary tramway. 


She was 
not apparently uncomfortable bodily, but 
her face had in it a look of uncomplaining 
suffering, of unalterable gravity, of a ha- 
bituated sorrow which had extinguished 
all possibility of asmile. Not understand- 
ing a question which we put to her, she 
















































OLD CHURCH 


used the words, ‘‘ Please, sir?”—a form of 
interrogation which we often heard in the 
neighborhood of Redruth. ‘‘ You seem 
to be old for such hard work,” we repeat- 
ed. ‘‘’Deed, sir, I don’t know how old I 
am, but I’ve been at it this forty vears. 
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IN LOOE, 


I'm not young any longer, that’s sure,” she 
answered, in a clear voice with scarcely 
any accent. — Are you married?” ‘‘ No, 
sir; nobody would ever have me,” she con 
tinued, without relaxing from her gravity 
or delaying her work for a moment—"* no- 
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GALVANISM 


AND 


body would have me or go with me, as I 
was always subject to fits—terrible they 
are. Istill have em once or twice a week 
a change in the 
moon.” ‘*How do you account for it?” 
‘Why, before my twenty-fourth year I 
was in the service of a lady, who threw 


sometimes, always with 


me down stairs, and that changed my 
blood; so, when the moon changes, I have 
the fits. Little can be done for them 


when the blood’s changed.” This super 


stition was a matter of profound faith 
with her, but otherwise her manner was 
remarkably intelligent. She told us that 


] 


her wages were fourteenpence—twenty 
eight cents—a day; and when we unne 
cessarily said that she must be tired of 


work at such a price, she answered, in a 
bitter tone, ‘*‘No use being tired: when you 


are tired, there’s the work-house for you.” 
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TURKISH BATHS 


She had nearly filled the wagon by this 
time, and two younger women, dressed as 
she was, but more vigorous-looking, came 
to help her, and after spitting on their 
hands, which were as large and as hard 
as any man’s, they applied themselves 
with shovels to the heap of ore, falling 
into a machine-like swing of the body as 
they scooped up the heavy rock. Two 
men afterward joined them, and when the 
wagon was loaded, they propelled it along 
the track toward the mill, the women 
sharing the work equally with the men, 
if, indeed, they did not use even greater 
exertions. 

The employment of women under- 
ground is now forbidden by law, the deg- 
radation resulting from it having been 
perceived by English only 
when it had become flagitious; but of 


legislators 

















teen thousand persons engaged in the 
s, about two thousand are women, 
» are employed in various parts of the 

In the sim 

operations very young girls are use 

and at the mill we found a large num 

of them—the daughters of miners 
illy—some of them pretty, and all of 

n neatly clothed and intelligent, even 
tin manner. They ean all write, and 

vy have an appetite for literature of the 
olphus- Adelina sort, which they de- | 
i in penny installments when their | 
vk is slack. There was a time within 
memory of men not yet old when an | 
English peasant, spoken to by a well- 


ess of dressing the ore. 


dressed stranger, was 
ompletely overcome, 
ind his abashment took 
the form of paralysis. 
But the spirit of the age 
s not favorable to the 
tivation of diffidence 
the trav- 
stranger is no 
onger a hero, and no 
longer embarrassed by 
vaping attentions. 

Even a learned anti- 
quarian, in alluding to 
the epochs of Karn Brea, 
vhich near the summit 
is a rabbit-warren, and 
therefore an attractive 
place to poachers, did 
not think a little jocu 
larity ill-timed in the 
consideration of so seri 
ous a subject. Itis most 
interesting, he said to 
his audience, which was 
quite unexpectant of any approaching | 
levity, to contemplate the successive peri- | 
ods through which Cornwall has passed 
from the early times when there were 
native burying-places to the cromlech 
period, the cromlechs seeming to have 
belonged to different races passing to the 
south ; after the cromlech period the Karn 
shows evidences of the Roman period; 
then of the early Middle Ages, and of the 
late Middle Ages. He once found articles 
of the Roman-British time, and, finally, 
said this playful savant, he fount a ferret 
bell. 

The artist who shared our umbrella in 
Cornwall used his sketch-book while we 
were watching the young women in the 


or reverence ; 


elling 
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when they observed him. Though his 
manner is characterized by a dignified re 
serve discouraging to familiarity, one of 
these young persons saucily said to her 
neighbor, ‘* He’s going to put you into a 
panorama!” 

Except the old woman whose blood had 
been changed, we did not meet with any 
one who entertained any sort of supersti- 
tion, and who did not more or less frus- 
trate us in our search for the unleavened 
and old-fashioned simplicity of character 
which we expected to tind in Cornwall. 
Those to whom we spoke took as an of- 
fense to their intelligence our insidiously 
framed questions which were designed to 
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betray them into a confession of faith in 
witchcraft. The sufferer from ‘fits’ in 
the olden time either went into the church- 
yard at midnight, and cut from one of the 
spouts three bits of lead, each about the 
size of a farthing, or, if it was a young 
woman, she sat in the church porch after 
service, and as the young men _ passed, 
each of them dropped a penny into her 
lap, until the thirtieth came; he took up 
the pence, and substituted half a crown 
for them, and with this coin in her hand 
she walked three times round the com 
munion table (when she could get the op- 
portunity, which was a matter of some 
difficulty, as the minister was not friendly 
to this sort of thing), and afterward had 





mill, and they were not at all disconcerted 


the half-crown made into a ring, which 
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STREET ACROBATS 


was a charm against the disease. Butthe | ging one leg after the other, 
old woman’s credulity did not go as far as 
this: she used a patent medicine. 


and whose 
clothes were of an antiquated pattern, to 
which we fancied his ideas might corre- 
One day near Land’s End we met a very | spond. He was benign and unsuspicious ; 
infirm old man who had difficulty in drag- | it seemed probable that at the extremity 











is very much modernized island we 
found one individual in whom legend 
bloomed, with its roots deep down 
the imagination. His infirmity was 
sed by rheumatism, and the old Corn 
cure for this complaint was the bath- 
of the parts afflicted with water in 
ch thunder-bolt had boiled. 
Vhat do you do for it?” we inquired, 
| he looked so very simple that we felt 
e that he sought relief by other means 
uithe vulgar nostrums of the chemist’s 
‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘it much 
od doing anything; but I mostly try 
furkish baths and galvanism.” 
A loeal poet has written: 


a been 


Op. isn't 


The world has grown so wise and grand, 


‘here’s scarce a witch in all the land.” 


It is indeed so. Cornwall reminds us of 
in old castle which has been stripped of 
its mantle of ivy. The vine may have 
been poisonous and weakening to the 
structure, but it was more beautiful to 
ook at than the naked stones. The su- 
perstitions of the people may have been 
weeds rooted in ignorance, but they were 
more interesting than the prosaic and un- 


| river some twenty years ago. 
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For several miles up the river we pass 
along a continuous line of war vessels at 
anchor, all **in ordinary,” dismasted and 
apparently abandoned: some of them lu- 
dicrously deficient in the speed and 
strength which their names imply, some 
that like fortresses, and 
some that are of the latest pattern. The 
old line -of-battle ships, two and three 
deckers, the smaller 


look immense 


steam - frigates, the 
early iron-clad propellers, and the com 
pact turret ships of recent build are drawn 
up between the peaceful banks of the Ta 
mar even beyond the magnificent bridge, 
halfa mile long, one hundred and twenty 
feet above high-water mark, with which 
the daring genius of Brunel spanned the 
From un 


'derneath the vertical piers the bridge 


| height. 


imaginative condition which their extrac- | 


tion has left. 


We entered the county where the Ta- | 


mar, reaching up to the north from the | 


Channel, separates Cornwall from Devon- | 


shire—at the busy and picturesque city of 


Plymouth, where war seems to be an 


ever-present possibility, and red-coats and | 


blue-jackets preponderate on the streets. 
The trumpets blare all day long, and the 
vast iron-clads and transports of the navy 
are constantly passing in and out of the 
beautiful harbor imperial errands. 
The Sound is an irregular bay, with the 
city at the head of it, about three miles 
from the sea. An enemy would be un- 
der the cover of guns from all quarters, 
so well is the harbor fortified; but in these 
times of peace the terraced embankments 
of granite and turf, with bases of spiked 
black rocks, are inviting to 
and the brownest of the Jack Tars lying 
on the grass has most likely never seen in 


on 


interesting picture than Plymouth Sound 
with its fleets of war and commerce, its 
cliffs reaching to Rame Head at the estu- 
ary, the long breakwater that shuts out 
the violence of the storms, and the softly 


PL Pore 


Cornwall shore. 








green heights of Mount Edgecombe on the | 


loungers, | 


his large experience of the world a more 


looks like a great screen, so dispropor- 
tionate width to length and 
It has only one track upon it, and 


is its its 
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the trains passing over it are reduced in 
appearance to the size of toys. 

On the summit of the bank if 
touches the village of Saltash, which is 
built the hill-side to the 
and which is like most other fish 


west 
down water's 
edge, 
ing villages in Cornwall—clean, solidly 
put together, unornamental, and a whit 
ish-gray in color. The deficiency of color 
is dispiriting to the artist who has come 
from the contemplation of the more opu 
lent The 
cottages, one and two stories hich, of con 


architecture of the Continent 


with diamond 


been 


and_ stone, 


paned windows, 


crete, briek, 


have designed to 
shelter without any other idea than utili 
ty. Their white or yellow walls seem to 
be vertical strata of the indigenous rock 
z 


of their foundations. The sashes and the 


doors are painted black, and the streets 
What little 
color there is gains brillianey from con 
The 
is the ereenest. and the fuchsias 


are made of gray macadam 


trast with these quiet surroundings. 


verdur 
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SAILORS,” 


| somewhat disorderly little grave-yard in- 





LOOE, 


blaze in relief. Up on the hill, with a 
closing it, is a serious-looking, square- 
like many others in 
Cornwall, of gray sandstone, well worn 
by the weather of centuries, which has 
smoothed all the edges. The church is 
nearly seven hundred years old—the tow 
er older—and where time has made a gap 
or a seam, the 


towered church, 


‘**yestoration” has been ef- 
fected in the most economical way. The 
concrete used to fill in has included the 
fragments of the ruined part, and bits of 
gargoyles and other carved work 
found imbedded in the plaster. 

from the houses to the people 
infallible correspondence. ° 


are 
Look 
there is an 
The men are 
brown and strong, a little sad, with large 
frames, but no spare flesh, and the wo- 
men, who are grand at the oar, are scarce 
ly their inferiors in physical proportions. 
They are frank and independent in man- 
ner, gathering their living from the sea. 
There is little vice among them—the smart 














ertain indications of domestic virtue; 
that some of them fall to the besetting 
of the English may be inferred from 
Lt we heard one of them say of a neigh 
‘He wass as dhrunk as fourty main 

-|-sheet blocks.” 

We went to Liskeard on fair-day trust 
that the occasion would bring in some 
ners from out-of-the-way places whose 
iracter would be more quaint than that 
ch we had so far seen. But Liskeard 

oved to be grievously intelligent, and 

men had cattle 
extraordinary resemblance to Yankee 

Wiry 


who for sale bore 


farmers, With sharp features and 
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es and chubby faces of their children | small and pathetic clown with a pinched 


face squeaked his well-worn witticisms to 


an audience under umbrellas and mackin 


One of the poor tumbler’s feats 
was the familiar rope trick, and an old 


toshes 


farmer, with a face in which cunning and 
resoluteness were blended in marked pro 
portions, accepted his challenge to tie him 
up in such a way that he could not release 
himself. There was no nonsense in the 
way the old farmer went about the busi 
He pursed up his thin blue lips, and 
never a smile passed over his hard fea 
Here was the old Puritan witch 
burner destroying an impostor and exult 
He used length 


hess. 
tures. 


ing in merciless justice 





INTERIOR 


OF * 


without whiskers or mustaches. 


They were dressed almost exactly alike, 


beards 


and a hat of one pattern was among them 
all. A chilling wind and a pouring rain 
did not affect the 
ments. 
cotton tights were wet through, went on 
with his performance unconcernedly in 
the mud of the open street, while a very 


business or the amuse 


* THE 


A shivering acrobat, whose white 


JOLLY SAILORS 


| after length of the rope ; he pinioned the 
wrists, bound ankle to ankle, and secured 
the waist to the neck so that his victim 
without turning purple 


The odds seemed to be whol 


could not move 
in the face 
ly against the poor Bohemian, who made 
unavailing objections to the manner of 
treatment, the muddy little 
n the vermilion of whose cheeks 


his while 


clown. i 
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had lef 


streaks, endeavored to divert 


the fast-falling rain t some dingy 


the farmer 
from his purpose by irritating and even in 
B 


undividedly to 


sulting remarks it the farmer applied 
he had 


had nearly exhausted 


himself what set 


about, and when he 
himself, and wholly used up the rope, he 


eonte mptuouslsy shoved Jack the aerobat 


the ring which had been 


ecentre of 


ormed, and passed without a word into 
the surrounding crowd Jack had evi 
dently caught a Tartar: he stood shiver 
ne, abject and dismaved This was but 
oO Lmoment, however Then an invol 
tarv thrill seemed to pass through his 
ody, and the rope fell in a tangled heap 
! feet is the musician of the troupe 
vith pandean pipes and a drum sent up a 
ete is flourish from his instruments 


ES, 


went off in silent discom 
but in recognition of the perform 


The farmer 
fiture; 
ers skill, the crowd threw many pennies 
into the ring, and united in the opinion 
that ** A was a stunner, a was.” 

The dialect of Cornwall is not difficult 
a stranger: it is much easier to under 
than that of Yorkshire or that of 
Lancashire, and yet many of the words 
in this county of 
England are also current the north, 
though they not the in 
termediate country. In general the lan 


to 
stand 
in use southernmost 
in 
are heard in 
guage is spoken with an accent rather 
than with any dialect, and the voice has 
a rising inflection, which reaches its ex 
treme pitch in the last syllable, as in the 


the Welsh A 


provincialisms have survived, however, 


English spoken by few 
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ay 


a Stranger 
fused W hat 


made of sueh a 





l 
Col 


on as this of a 
Lesa pinnikin 
1 totlin. A es 
cloppy, an a 
ind quaddles ole 
[es wisht.” It 


He is. little, 





and imbecile 
s left-handed and 
nd he fidgets idly 
ill day It is sad 
of the local words 
PINndI@enOoUS Vigor 
immediately be 
apparent when 


thelr meaning IS 


ty”’ Is to be queer, 
ng, or affected: a 
terpateh” is a sloy 


DersSOn to’ ewadd] 


drink much and 





\ oO ruxt Is to 
= 
SV Ol a Seat to 
b+ 
si is to lower aw 1 bs 
Salis OF a vessel, or 
out, as a lieht: to 
~) Is to splll i} 
I 
im -sniffey” is 
comtort ible O@lASS 
roo and to samp 


oproiong the drinking 
class of grog by add 
vater and spirits to if 
n time to time thout 


ptvine it While we 


re at Penzance a high-pressure sermon | the Town-hall. and Uve heerd. too that 
s delivered against modern noelel vou are goin to say sometin about me 
doa fisherman who was asked what he Now mind what I say Ill go to thie key 
meht of the preacher answered Aw! | leeture, 1 will, and ef you diew say any 
innera was. He esthe boy forthe in- | thing about me theere. Ul] cet up in the 
LS Iss aw iss: and a sent the sances | middle of thre congrevation and tell em 
shivereens, too Es no good for ould | all tes a lie what vou said s Tl wilk* 


Bardarlagh or Darby to come where i Mr Tregellas did not accept the challenge 
Which meant: ‘* He’s very clever From Liskeard it is about seven miles 


is the boy for the infidels; and he sent | to Looe by one of the narrow cauge rail 


sciences to shiveree ns, also It’s no} ways, which, though built for the Mines 
for Bradlaugh or Darwin to come! and ealled ** mineral roads.” are also util 
ere he is,” But the dialeet is not usual ized by passengers Looe is on thie Ene 


inintelligible, and a fair example of it | lish Channe near tl mouth of a river 
it is heard to day is a speech addressed occupying both banks, wh 
by an old miner to the late Mr Tregellas, | that the roof of one hous is often on a 


i well-known writer and lecturer on Corn- | level with the first floor of the next house 


rare so stee p 


ish character. ‘‘Tve heerd, Maaster T’e- | on the slope It has a foreign 
} ‘s } 7 ] } ] f 
gellas,” said the miner, that vou are! can almost shake hands { 


air One 
rom window to 
i-goin’ to give a lecture here to-night in| window across the streets 


Von. LXHL—No. 378.—52 


W hich course 
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FISHING-BOATS, ST 


In an erratic fashion, and end 


There is an old Guildhall, 


» contu 


with an 


ancient pillory in the portico, and there 


is a long and low dormer-windowed tay 
ern, Which from the outside seems to have 
been hewn out of the roek, so solid. is it 
and which imside has a rreat bia set le ain 
closing th fire on three sides. on all of 
Which a numerous company of fishermen 
miay isually 0 found smoking in the 


flickering light, which throws occasional 
flashes of 


crimson on their faces The 
vegetation drapes every Wa mvertle and 
fuchsias thriving together in a soft and 
beautiful web 
When Looe has been left behind, the 
details of its simple picture are easily re 
called: the narrow and quiet littie streets 
the hill-sides with their loose drapery ; the 


ees with black doors and sash 
bl 1c 
flow 


ig swiftly in from the stormy Channel; 


he weather-beaten men in 


CUeCPHSEYVS » deep creen river 


he cumbrous-looking yvawls and sloops 


sails, 
The 
picturesque front 
entertainment; and old Par 


and schooners, with rusty brown 
moored alongside the granite quay ; 
Jolly Sailors, with its 


and offer of 


SOLS 


the coast-guardsman, constantly pa 


IVES 


rading the sea-wall at the mouth of t] 
harbor, and consulting an oracular tel 
scope, with which he serutinizes the hor 
zon for impossible pirates and phantasma 
smucelers The feeling left by the 1 
view is one of the seriousness with whic 
life is taken 
the 


have a 


Like most people living o1 


borders ot 


the sea, those of Cornwal 


manner which declares a patient 
and lasting SOrrOW, 

Of the 
fish 


the fish is a source of no little profit, an 


three minerals copper, tin, and 


which Cornwall is said to produce 


when it is plentiful, special thanksgiving 
services are held for it in the churches 
It consists principally of pilchards, which 
are something like a small herring—pal 
atable when packed in oil, like sardines, 
as Which they are sometimes sold to the 
unsuspicious public, and not objectionable 
when simply salted and broiled, or potted 
with vinegar, spices, and: bay leaves 
The pilehards are caught with certainty 
only off the coast of Cornwall, generally 
toward the end of October, and in a good 
season they arrive in such shoals that the 
advance-guard strands on the low beaches 
through the behind 


The principal market for them is along 


pressure of those 
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tas hoa i 12 Caci 
1 t at a) t 4 | t st i \ Les 
‘ ( ( ( ( Y to tl 
doo oO ( ( re moored 
( 7 r 
} < ( ( i\¢ ra ol 
1 ( ! \ s me cale 
is bl est when 
ere { On is full 
( ( ting ( t oy Troma thie 
storm. Ma or fishiua 
boats ere d »11 la ines 
on the bat Pree ( tle 
vhnere tne ed cannon thi 
tiara reck Of ) S tlalling to 
preces on the s as nother fleet of 
larger fishing-boats s moored in the 
western corner of the bay, under the le 
of the jetty Onn the ettv were a Tew 
disconsolate tishermen, looking out im 
that far-sighted way hich those who 
fo tO Sea have Them lugubriousness 
Was Com mMuUnICAtLVve One of them told 
us that they “found” themselves, and 


were paid fifty shillings a month, with 
an allowanee of one-ninth of the cateh 
divided among each crew He had just 
along the coasts 


returned from a cru! 


of lreland and Seot] 





and, and had not 





even earned his “grub * Happy bees 
\ 


{ 


them as never goes to Say he said, With 


eood reason 










shores ot t| 


© Mediterranean It is 
d that seventy-five millions of them 

caught in one day off St. Ives But 
eh good luek as this is uncommon, and 
scarcity of recent vears has left many a 
susehold in misery Last season (1880) 
is unfortunate, and the gray clouds that 
ne over the coast re 
ct the dejection of the 


ple 

* The fishing villages are 

eh alike—Looe, Pol 
rro, Megavissy (where 

: st of the curing is 


ne),and St. Ives. The 
ist is perhaps the most 
) teresting. It is on the 
est coast, built in the el 


\ 7 — 
w Of a cape, which 
( } 
orms the southern 
t 
point of a spacious bay 
* ; 
reaching some 
miles inland, and " 
cr 





bounded by high 











{ 
(; 
S 
1 
{ 
ysuithi « 
d 
, 
e the 
Bia 
act 


NEW 


( ( to Falmouth, thi 
! e Lizard, where a large 

the outeoing ssels trading 

t Britain bid good-by to thi 
ere the cre Of those ni 

el the pe nence and tirn 

int d sat ther eves with 
| Yr beauty of vegetation 
rst trmeatterther vovages Out 
Gennis ( Cil 2 vards the 
the harbor, a heree coast vith 
Nt Cs and perpendic ilar clitts, 
md soutl ind t ie land appears 


ld sea But 


than the wi 


rastle IS passed Ka mouth is vam 
mens its wide arms to the storm 
Sets Phe arms are a geograph 
ind not a vyure of speech The 
thie irbor al so embayed that 
Ove) cireumiter 
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ence, and it is about thirteen mil 
them from Flushing to St. Mawes, thi 
in a bee-line it is not more than 
miles. They are grassy and wooded 
a ship's boat can land easily anywt 
Searcely has the anchor been dr 
from a homeward-bound vessel whet 
ecaptain being a good fellow) we se 
pinnace or the cutter lowered away 
a part of the erew put otf to rejoice 
children in the fragrance of the en 


You meet them in the fields bevond F] 


1g 


clothes stained and torn by 


ther 
Hess db once 
bough 


browned to an aboriginal hive 


tar and 


and it is affeetine to see their ¢ 


more touching a leaf o 
If it had been a wind-sail rige@ed 
Ocean to receive every bre 


so ithe rh 


of air 


BLIND BOATMAN 


Mount’s Bay, in which Penzance 


situated, could not have be 
more exposed to the 
than it was during that ¢ 
felt the reduc 
Ives 


of which 
ut 
Ives, on the southwest cou 


to 


We 


vigor St Krom S 


» 
Penzance, On. thie SOU 


east. the distance across t} 


country is not more than te 


miles \nd when we 
thre 


noon 


reach 
latter place mM the afte 
the wind was blown 
into the bay as into a funn 
and had vs hippe d the sea int 
Inthe mor 

had 
its Crew oO 


Aw 


waves hac 


anawful fury 


. 4 1 
Nshinge-boat bee) 


and all 


Ing’ a 
wrecked, 
drowned 


the 


seven men 


; : 
all dav lone 
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LOADING 


cnocking for admittance against the 
tages on the esplanade, as if in derision 
the notices of apartments to let in their 
The 


pedoes along the sea-wall, and threw up 


dows sea exploded submarine 
a height of sixty feet, whieh, in 
eaking, fell 


ofs of 


lars to 


like driven over the 


SHOW 
the houses, smashing windows 
i id breaking in doors where barricades had 

t been erected by the terrified inhabit 
The street fronting on the bay was 
with 
velght which had been cast into it by the 


a Ss 


trewed stones several pounds in 
waves, and roofs three stories high were 
maded with masses of sea-weed. The cus 
tomary affirmation of fishing village rs that 
ny storm which happens to be inquired 
ibout is the severest they have ever known 
Pen- 


But on the next morning the sea 


ecame audible in this instance at 
wce 
as laughing and seattering jewels in the 
in, and the sky was of the friendliest 
nost innocent and blue. 

Penzance is untitted to endure storms. 
wears a garland all the year round, 


She 
ind her January ornaments have been 
known to include hollyhocks, mignon 
ettes, macnolias, and roses of all kinds. 
The town is of good size, with a popu 
lation of about ten thousand, which: is in 
creased by summer boarders and tourists 


SE 





A-WEED 
voing to the Land’s End, ten miles dis 
tant The high eliffs are not far away 


on either side, but in the immediate viein 
itv the shore is low and thre loftiest ob 


Michael's 


pyramid of granite, with the castle on its 


ject is St Mount, the famous 


some two hundred and 


The Mount 


ind suggestive of 


highest point 
thirty feet 


is ideally 


above the sea 
picturesque, 


romance Isolated and not more than 


1 


a few hundred vards from the shore, it 


looms up in solitary macnificenee. en 


The granite Is crag 
per 
the set 
ting of many patches of turf whose vivid 
emerald At 


time it was probably connected with the 


circled by the sea 


western side almost 


ey, and on the 


pendicular, but its cold gray is 


ices ] +] 
vrreen is not tess than one 


mainland, and even now the meetine of 


two currents of the ebb tide throws up a 


natural causeway, which is 


passable at 

Edward 
and after 
the 


low water. It was granted by 


the Confessor to some monks 
history 
Aubyn 
the fortress on the height has been con 
The prop 
enerous spirit. The 
public, and the 
may seat 


an exelting it bee 


the St 


thie 


DOSSES 
i 


sion of family. by whom 


verted into a stately residence 


erty 1s held in no ng 


vyrounds are open to the 


dreamer himself in 


penniless 


; : cee ; : 
the shadow of the crags and imagine 
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soOvVer ri i cre 11 Ss Oat 
( ) ! nthe contemy tion of 

s ( itt ature WiOnarel 

a ry esd ? oe ee 

‘ o t¢ thousane rst? 

t ft i a) i ermitac ere 
dis of mankind might 

ifed under the most favo e¢ 

ie a ifter the storm the bean 
Mount was strewed to a dept! 
( th sea eed, and trom two 
nthe mo c hen t! md and 
ee imme. carts < ne to carr’ 
to tert ze Ther Gro nad Neat 
e boat Of the neg >) oOod | id 
stroved during the previous day 
had some ditheultv in finding one 
IS aCross When ( succeeded 
r¢ ‘ out t not eed that tlie 
the Tor vd oan is Staring at us 
ious 1 itness, and that all the 
proce leat Prom Is 2 ite who was 
1 younger man The latter then 
Jack's ind haint vou, 
APY smiled as if some honor 
en mentioned He unt afraid 
‘ here { ne. tho ! re vou 


Y contirmatorv nor Wwa erVven 
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Oo this mnterrogation (oes oO 
sometimes If | say 10S Safe, 1tsSa 

tlh t it AY K We Ve been Wiates 
nineteen vear, and many’s the var 
} ( MN nter 

Peniiles from Penzance Eneland ¢ 
The country between has somethin 
ih appearance of fatiaue usaf Nat 
had eno lh Of it rhere is a Loo 
to interest the antiquary, but little o 
beauty Of Tertility There are nt 
tone cireles, cairns, and ‘* log@ein st 
The cottages are small, and the tl 
held down by stones slung across 


ropes 


the grass, and where there is a 


ILIC LOSE ad DY 


e filled with earth 


ices OF whielha 


we stand on Cape Coruwall. the 


MOst point, projecting be vond the 


coast-line 


Phi 


and much-indented 


eo no farther in Ene@land 


ters before us, and the vessels on it piu 


through 


into the waves, and break 


But the 


e sea and sky do not last 


ann elitter and O} 


t} 


from the south, which 


inside out, and onee more 








The gorse is more plentift 


\ 


low walls of stone, the 


Wi 


sea 


W 


; 
eS 


} 


OTINESS 

\V squall t 
turns the 1 
ra 


1 














IN A G-OU'L: 


DIEU. Moreaud,” said | 
\ ind we pushed out upon 


1) | 


EEK 


eimour dugout 
Au revoir monsieur, et 
ie chance,” replied Mo 
| from the shore: then 


turned on 


ng his pipe, he 
el, and disappeared in the 


baekwoods of 
wa We had left the last 
pioneer habitant 


> were in the 


of the 
i@ farther bank of the river, 


now fairly under way 


vere 


our vovage of a lundred 


S through a forest as vel 


ivred by man Our route 


tlong the great natural 
oughtares of all wooded 
ries the streams and 

and our vehicle was a 
out 


But why a dug-out 7 
it that we 


esstons, and books LO camping out for 


Well, [take fellows of office 
same reason that Antieus touch 
to 
we 
de 
an 
but 


naturel. the 


h the 
earth, and that the closer we get 
‘common mother, the stronger do 
Our not yet 
bark 
Wave; 


ome savants have 
led, | frail 

trusted himself upon the 
to the 


log must have been the earliest 


believe, in) what 


HY, NeXt loom an 


v-out 
‘ans of transportation upon the water. 
boat 


So for our trip, | 
discarded the canoe and the 


and eivil 


n selecting a 


id severely 


iteau as too intricate, Complex, 


d, and joyfully accepted the dug-out as 


And now | 
all 


rest the bosom of nature 
oated away in my hollow log with 
1 zest of an old cave-dweller with his 
paddle and tlint-headed javelin 

Our dug the 


ints call it, onee stood a noble pine of 


out, or pirogue, as hab 


the forest. It was a single pine log, 
wenty-six and a half feet long and two 
eet four inches wide, rudely hollowed 
it, and the ends roughly hewed into bow 
ind stern, somewhat after the model of a 
mark canoe. 

The crew numbered three, my two guides 
The 


James and George Dall 


ind mvself vwuides were brothers, 
George, the helt 


ind festive bachelor, paddl d in the bow: 


James, the dignified, weightier father of : 
family, 


stern 


[ sat amidships on a butfalo-robe, 





wielded his mighty paddle in the 





with ftishing-rods and a licht fowling plrece 
on either side. Our plunder was stowed 
close behind me, and made a most accept 
able bac KIhg 


Thus we satled ACTOSS Beave r Lake a 


forest-girt pool dotted with lily 


touched bottom 


pads, and 


so shoal that 


Wwe with our 
paddles at every stroke We gain the 
outlet, and glide into the dead water of 
Beaver Brook Trunks of fallen trees 
reach out toward us from either swampy 


shore, thre ir withered brane hes covered 
with long moss. Then the banks grow 
closer and higher, the current imereases, 


thie 


bre ” yk 


stream changes imto a rippling 
The 


for setting-poles 


and 
guides change their paddles 
rus the brook 


last, 


[ soon learn 


Faster 
and shoaler grows the water, till at 
With a a sound 
to hate 


pe bbly bar in mid-stream 


grating jar 
the dug-out grounds solidly on a 
The ouides Jump overboard and haul 
the 
work I 


and shove ahead This is 


hard 
pounds by taking to the 


Nrogue 
} 2 


lighten it two hundred 
water mself, 
the 


Bea 


and abandon my luxurious seat on 


butfalo-robe for a chilling wade in 


Ver Brook 
We 


through the deep pools, lifting and shovy 


toil on, floating our wooden canoe 


ing her over the shoal bars But worse 
than this is in store for us Round a 
turn in the brook we come upon a mass 


of fallen cedars lying squarely across the 
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stream t would take too long to hew a! parents were the children of Britis 
iv tivo hh them, So, bY putting out thre diers and their British wives member 
ist pound of muscle possessed by the en military colony settled by Kneeland 
| love, pull, and drag vilderness The COLONY received } 
le over Tie il} privilegwes, and its original members « 
Qu iit LOO Vas spent 1 dracon rations Trotman thre Enelish COVOCLrhhit 
) ars and hauling over indfal long as thev lived 
now and then the breathing spell ol But thre \Yeadian Kreneh settled a 
41 Gee Poo over LilCih We thankTdully this COLOTL I Britons The two 
floated Wms route ould how and de guages cume Into Competition and to 
stro iv other kind of boat My respect) the French is victorious, while the J 
for the dug-out was continually mnereas lish has almost disappeared My 
ih the grandsons of British soldiers, altho 
Wh ( SHOVINeE over a fallen cedar a speaking Knelish prefer i reneh ana 
") LDO t water, the plro@ue sticks | Ways use it when talking to each ot 
in the middle As we draw breath for a vhile the children of James, who mart 
fresh shove, Jim observes, wently: °° A fine in Acadian neither speak nor underst 
place fora camp on the bank up there to | a word of our language but use Frei 
Ve "wht, sir Pl ntyv o eood wood for exclus Vely 
the fire too, sir look at mv wate h: it Some fresh logs are thrown UpoOr « 
Is half past six Mebby we mightn't | birchen andirons; the great soggy bac 
find so good a chance for a camp Tarthes log glows anew, and the flames erack 
down stream, si and leap on high. We lie back on the 
lL take the hint Pirocue hangs where fragrant boughs of the spruce, our feet 1 
she stuck We unpack tent and needed | the tire that flares the whole width of t] 


stores, and piteh our camp on the pretty | open tent, and fall asleep, watching t] 

blutt sparks course upward past the tall daa 
Our tent was in form like a shed—a | tree-tops, and lose themselves amid 1] 

roof and two sides, but entirely open inj stars of heaven 

front It was seven feet wide, seven The sone of a bird awoke us It wa 

deep, and seven high in front, sloping | still dark: a dismal fog@ filled the fore 

down to the ground behind Made « 


No sign of day was given to the eye, but 
the lightest duck, it weighed but a few | the wild bird’s sone told us surely day 
pounds, and when not im use was rolled | had dawned 

up and shoved into a bag twenty-four by It was a plaintive little twittering—a 


ched on two up- | lone voice of the lonely wood—that usher 


ten meches It was pl 
right poles, and stretched tight as adrum, |} ed in this August day. How ditferent 
and held in position by side and front | from the full chorus of a thousand sone 


guys of rope sters that heralds the dawn of a day in 
This was our house in the bush. spring! 

Jim cuts wood for the tire: George spruce Soon a dull gray hieht began to filter 

boughs for our bed Tent is pitched, fra- | down through the dark gray fog. Then 

grant bed laid, fire crackling, and supper | the song ceased. Dawn had come to om 

cooking before darkness comes on We dimmet eves 

eat by the lheht of the flames, the forest The cheerful fire had turned into a fea 

rloom heightened by the bright circle | thery mass of white ashes, where one live 

around coal glowed like a fiery eve. Over this 
The guides chat with each other in | George builds a cob-house of chips, and is 

Kreneh, and with me in the same tongue | soon rewarded with a blaze. I take a 


long as L understand them, only chan- | plunge into the stream, and before I am 
ging to English when the expression of | fairly dressed, George calls to breakfast 
my face shows that they have got beyond | buckwheat cakes smoking hot, fried salt 
my depth in French pork, and a steaming cup of coffee. We 

My companions furnish a good illustra- | sit on log, or stump, or box, and, with tin 
tion of the vigorand tenacity of the French | plate in lap, make a royal meal. 


inguage, and its power to hold its own ‘Will you have some maple syrup on 
id increase even when brought into con- | yer cakes, sir?” 
tact ith the English Jim and George ‘*Of course I will; but where did you 


Dall are of pure English stock. Their | get this luxury ?” 











overhead 
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we reduces it, 


sip, With Wat Lrom 
wk oO maple sugar 
us svrup 1 i Loo and the 
eats W eno faney, fracile hotel 
| iCIL ¢ { Vas PLUUst thi ') hess 
pan, and half an inch thick 
«a } il tab they were, Lhoug 
woods, Lam sure no one could 
nv anhnosity toward them on 
t of their size 
truck Camp packed our traps 
tlie pirogue over the fallen tree 
t had hung all meht, and poled 
ream It was but twenty minutes 


river fom broke ih rifts 


\ DUG-OUT 


es as completely as if it flowed into the 
4 cls oO e eart Paddle and pole are 
iseless ( r it on our backs, eatch 
hold « i@ net ork Of Dranches ove) 

id wid pull Llhie plrogwue through thre 
yu i@ Lhat chokes t rl t We groper 
our wav slo \ | bo rate, rub 

1d scratk over the « oe and ourselves 
their leaves all dripping th the morning 
Mist It was the blindest sa lever took 
Better ac'd reon oO to on the open sea 

mo we Crawl on To iie, thn aineg 
the labyrinth of an aider os unip, then 
with a cheer shoot out into a rippling riy 
er thrice the size of our bDroo The broad 








rit 


ON 


and the warm blue sky looked 


through. The brook grew deeper: our 
still 


pushed her over without Jumping into the 


iug-out erated on the bars, but we 


vater, and poled on dry-shod and thank 
il 


right. and with its added volume we glide 


Soon a large brook pours in on our 


smoothly along. 

Now the current becomes sluggish, the 
We enter an alder 
swamp, through which the stream winds 
bne 
alder bushes protrude into the water from 
their long 
and their branches form a plaited leafy 


water dark and deep. 
ind twists like ** the sinuous Songo.” 
stems interlock, 


either bank, 


barrier across our pathway, the brook, 
which runs under the thicket, and vanish 





GATENO 





RIVE! 


current lapses between pebbly beaches, a 


stately forest rises from either bank, wood 
of 


the stream, and overhead smiles the clear 


ced 


ed mountains tower athwart the vista 


blue SKV, Into Which the last rag ves 
tiges of the fog are dissolving 

We stand erect in the canoe, stre tch our 
necks and arms, devoutly thankful for a 
clear sky and an Open stream Then we 
run the pirogue ashore on a gravelly bar, 
ol 
and broken alder branches, bail out, dry 


cast overboard a cargo leaves 


LtWigs, 


ourselves in the sun 
the 
fair sailing ahead 


and shove off down 


Gateno River, difficulties past, and 


The water was clear as crystal, yet of a 


It rippled 


tawny color, like dark amber, 








OE 


NEW 


ove pebbiVv. Dars, SWwirled 
cle« ind bro i round the broad 
eurving pool then rippied 
(dur cano ad along on its 
i ! vy i} 1i¢ i Ores 
n rtia ) t etting-po sinto 
( i their s rp té Calls 
rave 1 rn} ore thie o>) ou (iS 
0 e restful « Soon Ji 
‘ if I pe ( Oy} iii hie 
¢ t e to the tu W 
( rou’ i ( ervale, covered 
‘ I hive rine e UO lah co 
mins from the p 
No Oli ! r STPIKeS spur of the 
mou win ( ected to Thre north rip 
rte ough astretch of fo then opens 
out ito vampy level, overgrown with 
Ul rank reeds and. grasses, through 
( 1i¢ Passi DPrCCZE Vaves Ke a ruh 
fine 
hhh CeasSeS SII MN Th euides hose 
( o thre poles a ivand take to the 
ALE Cs 
Ai uu ready, sit asks Jim 
Ready for hat 
Phere miieht be Oost along here, 


oracar.ibou perhaps (Outsprings my 


hey comes down to places like 


his in the summer, and wades out 


nto 


and browses 


ip to their necks 


‘ound on the @rass and lilies and the like 
oO tnat, sil and if Vou Paacle along quiet 
like, mebbe youll get on to em, Dut i 
I hears ver pole strike the bottom 


One vou eit whatever—thevy I] 


be off before ever you comes in sight 
But we ll soon come to a handy chance for 
me now, sir, ina bogan to ver right 
And what's a bogan 
That's an Injun name, sit but mebbe 
ou heard t called logan or yp rhap 
poke-logan Thev's all | in names for 
ip itt where thie cle ial vate) DaAcks ip out 
foiariver, and makes a kind o° shaller 
}) a like up int ( rass and s amip 
| wok Out, sir,” added Jim, dropping his 
nee toa Whisper we re right on to it 
The pirogue drifted slowly past the 
mith of a shallow lagoon, covered with 
mids, fringed lh reeds, and skirted 
forest Weintently watched every 
ect as slid into v by the narrow 
1 ¢ i ral | el instant I ex 
oO see a branching pair of antlers 
it splash as a moose bounded 
er into cove) But the logan 
$ i thout sight o1 ound 
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Is it merely a coincidence that the 


of water the 


Indian ealls logan we 1 
lagoon, from the Italian laguive 


As there 


; r 


their 


are no moose, Jim and G 


poles again and our lon 


Is prop lled steadily throug! 


still water of the broadening, curre) 


Rounding a pont come suck 


Wwe 


rehed in aldet 


pon a bittern } an 


lee of the and 3 


still 


stand 


water, 1y¢ ak 


raised in a perpendicular, and 


He 
upright 


Kewer 


lt 


oddly 
be: polntit 
he zenith, that, although we passed 
1 
Hh) 


looked so 


1S | 
With iis UK 


made no effort to eat 
had 
added him to our s ipplies for the pot 
we backed the canoe to r¢ ctify our er) 
It's 
thy 


hh his bill up. 


three feet, we 


an | regretted that we 


soo] 


a voung “un,” quoth Jim ; 
he a-pray 


This pole is the be \ 


cali t that’s why Was 


wit 
Jest you look here and see me t 


him 
him in. 
But even as he spoke the bittern Sspral 
out of the bush and flew up stream. | 
shot him the Jim had 
turned his back on the bittern in diseu 
the instant he 


onee on wing. 


flew, and looking at me : 
and. fired, 
monsieur, What 


| raised 
re Von 


yun 


exclaimed 
of 
as goes ott before you take 


mis 
Dieu 
that 


run 
kind 
IS 

Was it an accident, sir. 
at anything 2” 


Look ahe > 


ith or did you 


fire 
| answered, 


and now saw the 


bittern lying dead on the water close by 


Jim turned around, 
He picked him up with a mystified ex 
pression, and looking at me, asked, ** Did 
you kill him, sir 7” 
Ves” 
When vou tired then 
Of course.” 
\nd the bird a-flyin’ through the an 
time! Well, sir, I never saw that 
thing done before, and you're the greatest 


1] 41 
iil The 


hunter for a gentleman that ever came to 
these lakes 

Imagine, my sporting friend, you who 
can cut dow na dozen woodcock in ecover 
without missing a shot, how remote those 
lakes must be where shooting on the wing 
was never heard of, and bringing down 
one lubberly bittern in the open is suth 
cient to establish one’s reputation as a 
vreat hunter! 

Wesoon saw a flock of sheldrake swim 
ming on the river. As we drew near, they 
campered away over the glassy surface 
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t speed, using their wings as pad 
nd splashing the water into spray 
me left a double wake behind him, 


together they looked like a fleet 

jature side-wheel steamers racing 

river, all steam on, safetv-valve 
] 1 


mvn, and paddles whirling around 


ing haste 


vill not go far fas-*" out 
out of mind” with a sheldrake So 
riddle cautiously down stream close 

e bushy left bank, sure of tindin 
came Wherever their fears left them 
Wnea bend in the stream, we all he 
If vel with the cunwatle The long 
out swings round the point as idly as 
tinge log There are the sheldrake 
apeeueans in mid river The Vv eve our 
suspiciously; they doubt, they fear, 
draw together for another scamper 
is was the sportsman’s opportunity for 


iking shot | stop three of them dead 


a shot from the righ barrel, and 
fourth with the left as the f 

away out of danger 

we pick up our game, Jim remarks, 


e oun is better than the rod to-day, 


Prue enough For though I had east 
nost tempting flies over many a good 
wol as we elided down stream, not a 
it had vet risen to the lure 
\s we push on, the river-banks grow 
er, the woods more open, glimmer 
os from a distance shoot between the 

trunks, little vistas penetrate the for 
till at last, rounding a turn, the broad 
panse of Great Eagle Lake bursts upon 
ir view—a broad sheet of silver water 
ne miles long, lying in the lap of wood 

d mountains, basking beneath a summer's 
in 
Looking at my watch, I find it is but 
venty minutes past ten, only three hours 
nee we pushed off from our camp, vet 

had run many miles of brook and 
Ver and experienced enough of plea 
sure and adventure to fill an ordinary 
week 


But one thing we had not seen on the 
vhole route, a single eood calp cround 
i facet to which Jim peated1y called ni 
ittention, and which he well knew show 
ed the wisdom of his last night’s choice 
We pulle d ashore on the bank of the lake, 
stretched our limbs, took a lunch, bailed 
out, and soon were en route again Se 
lecting an attractive cast of large flies, | 


f 


trolled them far astern to entice, if might 





be, the monareh of the | e into our try 
1or-pad , 
It was: reathless suman dav as we 
paddled ad nthe Great Eagle rhe lake 
lav likea MIrror among the virgin hills 
We could see nine s over its @lassy 
surface, to where a notch in the wooded 
hill crest beti l the outlet Mountains 
clad and plumed { forest primeval 
rolled py dh grant indulations on every 
hand No civilized bitation had ever 
desecrated this solitude It had ever been 
free from. thi ound of the hammer as 
the Temple of Solomon, All around us, 
stretching l iV league on league Vas a 
vast unbroken wilderness In its heart 


1 ] ] ] 
smiled the lake, brimmed by the eternal 


hills, filled with the hush and heat of a 





SUlNMer NOON 

George and Jim, bow and stern Kept 
their paddle s dipping In perfect tine the 
revular whish of the keen blades through 


the water alone broke the noontide ealm 
and seemed at last the monotonous lull 
abv of the lazy day lL was gettine drow 
SViomy\ head drooped agaist thre pack 
behind Jim rolled up the end of the 
butfalo-skin for a pillow, and I dozed to 
sleep 

“What's that black on the beach von 
der?” It was George's voice that spoke 
I was wide-awake in a twinkling, and 
elanemne in the direction of his raised 
paddle, saw a black speck over a mile 
away on the narrow strip ol beach be 
tween woods and water 

Can it be 7—ves, it moves—a bear! Glo 
rious! 

The black dot passes down to the edge 
of the lake, pauses, moves along the shore, 
runs out upon a low sand-spit, and appears 


a Silhouette ay 


gainst the bright water be 
vond See the cub with her! whispers 
Jim But the cub stands motionless—a 


tuft of tall grass, while the bear vanishes 
over the cape 
The guides dip their paddles deep and 


strong the pirogue ides s viltly, home 
{ 


lessly over the mirror of water. Not a 
word is said [ proceed to get readv. My 
only fire-arm was a 7j-pound 12-gauge 


louble-barrelled shot-gun—a light, handy 
piece for snipe and woodcock I had 
brought it With ime ho mune to make an 


igreeable diversion in. thi fish and pork 
liet of camp life. in « we should fall in 
with duck or partridge 
As [Twas loading cartridges with Nos. 6 
| 


}and 8 shot at home a few di vs before, I 
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W hat if 


bear, Or Cari 


thought | should see a moose, or 
so | loaded eight shells 
The 
pistol b illets, three of them 
No. 12 shell. I 


carefully placed them in three layers of 


wad h 


OU 


h nine buek-shot each shot were 


a> mareve aS 


exactly chambered in a 


three shot each, With a thin tween 


each aver 


J 


lL drew my Publ Oo ‘ase slipped 


In a couple of the buck-shot cartridges, 
and put four more in my pocket 

We were now close to the hither side 
of the cape (reorge Lies downh im front; 


Jim paddles silently in the stern; pirogue 
the 


wud full ecoek 


moves ahead ie inch toward 


1 DY 


point of the cape; Lsit with 


across my knees, mv neck eraned out, scan 


ning every object on the farther shore as 
it comes nto view over the low sand spit 
Slo ve draw on round the cape; the 
hole farther shore lies before us, but no 
beat All was as silent as the sunshine 
\s we sit speechless the chattering of a 


squirrel sounds from the forest Instant 


ly the @wuides nod to each other and dip 
then paddles Noiselessly the pirogue 
tour es the beach Creorgve picks up fis 
ixe and steps ashore: | follow with ris 
rd @un Phe squirrel still chatters an 

; " vas ‘ 
! from the depths of the wood ; CGreorge 


breathes not a whisper, but his face is 


t 


wreathed in the pleasantest and most fan 


tastic ¢rimaces, and he points continually 
toward the chattering with his axe 
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A few stealthy steps, and we gain thy 
edge of the woods We peer In howl 
ing bear-like to be seen. Cautiously w 
press the branches aside, and silent! 


creep on 

As we pass from the sunny lake into 
the deep gloom of the woods | recollect | 
aim in my shirt sleeves, and consider for a 
moment the probable resistance a thin 
woollen hunting shirt would offer to the 
claws of a bear 

The 
erowth of cedars, mixed with spruce and 
pine. 


forest we had entered was a dense 


The trees stood close together, with 
low branches, and were plentifully inter 
spersed with windfalls, lying breast-high 
on rotten branches, and forming an ad 
mirable natural abatis against our advan 
cing column of two armed with axe and 
shot gun 

George moves on like a shadow straight 
for the squirrel that still chatters and 
scolds and swears from the depths of the 
[ veer to the right. We 
worm ourselves between the thick trunks 


cedar jungle 


and under the thicker branches. 
A. low 


‘Sh!’ catches my ear. | 
towarau “seorge. °° Here he is! 
all He points directly 


ahead, then shakes his axe, and points and 


turn 
“is written 
over his face 
points again, 

I look, up 
down and look, but see nothing save the 


stretch and look, crouch 


tree trunks. 
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thinks | 


Pore 


vrows Lnpatient 
understand him 
Here 


iin hears as well as I 


hisse Ss 


Non le 


e volel! he is!” he 
There he foes ! : 

ia whine and a grunt that remind 
i menagerie, and through the thick 
trunks and the dead branches of a 
pine eatch a flitting glimpse of 
jing blackness 

re a snap shot, as I would at a wood 
The 


branches, 


darting through the alder tops 


hangs under the thick 
suits out all before me 


1 


Hes down! Nous Tavons!” yells 
or The report of the gun has bro 
the spe ll of the forest silenee, and 
ve changes from a serpent to a tiger 
No, heeries; “‘he’sotfagain. Fire!” 
| fire my left barrel through the smoke 
1 ‘eve of faith,” and cramming ina 


and I 


mode ot progress through 


le of fresh cartridges, George 


pon, it any 


rledcedar swamp can be calleda rush 

cick and wrest off the drv dead branch 
~ ; 

crambie over the 


Nowhere 


yrest and silence 


but the 


Nothing 


fallen pine; 


a sign of him 


do best to fol 


ree Keeps. on: | Wy 
He olides tlone like a cat, in one 


dan uplifted axe, descending now and 
n to sever an opposing bough Ele 
s over the ground two feet to my one 

Le voila, qui sen va: The re ne goes 


n! Venez! Come on!’ eries George 


verform the speediest coming on of 


ich Tam capable Slow enougl: it Is 


rough. Every few steps the tangled 


a fallen cedar must be burst 


] ¢ 
Mmcwes O12 


rough, but on I press and seramble and 


imble and erawl till George is reached 


He stands ona prostrate tree, axe upraised 
id bent forward and to one side un ad 
nirable statue of alertness 


Listen! 


Eeoutez! he whispers 
Then a 
the hill 


jumps through the thicket, and 


stillness erack 


\ moment's 
ne, loud 


ind near, up side 
(yeorge 
rings up the slope like a flash 


| could 


» heaven without wings 


Follow him as easily flit uy 


So [I scramble 


1 through the level swamp. It is said 
blood will tell”: Lean swear that weight 
will] The of 
pounds handicapped me in this swamp race 
with a thicket I 
through, every windfall I scrambled over, 


burden my two hundred 


bear, Every 


told on me, till at last I was foreed to halt 


With perspiration bursting from every 
| | : 


A DUG-OUT 


crawled | 


George 
} 


829 


pore,and breath only eaught in gasps, I 
leaned against a tree, and imagined the 
feelings of the losing horse in a race My 
heart beat loudly as the drumming of a 
partridge . the whole forest seemed to re 


verberate with its quiek thud, thud, thud, 
and the blood leaped to head and t miples 
till my brain was ina whirl 


While the 


reeling sight, | 


dancing before 
** What 


Iter twenty vears 


trees 


were 


my thought, an 


unlueky wight am [! 
last actually 


‘ ‘ ; 
of small game shooting. to at 


meet a bear in his haunts in the forest, 
cet within thirty vards of him, on the 
point of gratifying one of the pet ambi 
tions of my life, and then to bang awav a 
couple of shots like a fool with the buek 


ague, While my noble quarry coolly makes 
off, and Tam left empty-handed! 
Worse than that, the br 


SO slowly that (Greora' sees him again and 


ite runs 


away 


again—keeps up with him, in fact Alas, 
my ‘too, too solid flesh!” Were La heht, 
nimble fellow lke George, | might have 
shot a bear—ves, a half-dozen times over 
And then my in What a fool, to 
bring a little snipe gun into the woods in 
quest of the king of the forests, the beast 
before which all others quail, from the 
\tlantie to the Mississippi. and then to 
fire away at this lordly game as 1 would 
pull trigger on a woodeock! One bird 


missed, up flips another. But where 
shall I tind another bear, when I have 
been all my life getting up w th this tirst 


Then, if I had only shot him, 


vhat varns L would spin to 


nhiy 


sporting 
friends 


‘Le voiei eneore! Here he is again! 


sounded George's voice, loud and clear, 
through the forest and eut short my 
reverie 

My heart stilled and my brain steadied 
in an instant. Again | sprang forward 
‘IT may get him vet: | may retrieve my 


fortunes,” thought I, as I dragged, craw] 


ed, and pushed InVse ahead through the 
underbrush 
erashing along, and 


He's 


eht ahead 


George he: 


rs me 
the 


Dy 


side, 


Ri 
vl 


shouts from mountain 


makin’ down the lake 


Oo yer Look out for him 


I scramble on, impell by one single 


| strone desire—to get one ewood fair shot 
at that bear 
| keep on and on Not a word from 


eht, through the leaves 


At my ri 
I eatch bright olimpses of the lake, sleep 
I slacken 


ing in the sunlight my pace. 
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\ ( ! Well. the 
(5 t} nin 
rf d perh 
read Y 
i ) So thn I 
ly) ¢ cedar tha 
{ ’ , : n 
) (| Ome! 1 
CLVOPD ¢ on er sia 
IN Lnad yok UA i 
( ta ! ( i i b I i ie) 
’ Spring LO} hie den wa 
| ot time to take a step. Had 
1 i mwed, ther . ‘> pope ity 
| eCeadal \ ! ra Lam pin 
| 1 ) ef l rie But ho 
t of reti or dodging enters mi 
ae a Phere is tin for Olv nals 
impu ind that oot My in Is 
mmVre@ht hand Ott yarrels ill coek 
Instantly [ pite to mv shoulder, vet i 
this i tt rest scene ith 
the « " 1 bine brute in the centre 
Is accurate and indelibly photographed 
on 1 i see the beast leaping on 
all fours, hind-quarters high, fore-shoul 
aers r\\ head down and askew, snout 
turned to right, lip curled up like a snarl 
me ado teeth chattering and black eves 
vlean Withadevilish heht (On comes 
the monster with his vibrating, grunting 
rowl, Awar-) As the gun swings 
up tomv race | mee along the barrels 
und ie Snapping teeth of the leaping 
brute within four feet of my gun muzzle 
L fire Ch beast falls fon urd th a 
hea thud at n el 
Llo 1 Verul ma " neer on thre 
lett th yoy'e n le agaist th 
monsters head He mio ot I 
libre ol VY bein thi s } 
tense del [ 
Drab!” | yel savage gle 
\nd from up the mountain-side con 
(x is eri shout O, TO? 
ae | 
Yond ow comes Creorae List CPrasil 
l und) boundin adow lh the eep and 
neing his axe oft He jumps oven 
yu en to embraces nie danees about 
1 irie ! nehman houtineg Bravo, 
mon tre bravo, mon Trere Nous avons 
vVaineu notre ennem1 Sacre! You old 
vel cl you Voici—here you are 
mort Aha and grasping me with 
both hands, words fail us, and we give 
voice to the wild JON of Victory in one 


long Halloo'” that wakes the slumber 
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mo eel { the 
1h) ehoes oOo lie 


summer lake 


a thousand vears of civi 
us like a 


dropped from garment, a 


original savage, the fighting anin 
true man thin. laughed with a ze 
Cl 1Zallon hows not of 
Jim hears our shout from dow) 
uke, catches its meaning, vleefully 
ooes In reply, and paddles swiftly to 
the piroeu 
Here he is, Jim,” quoth J a 


Jim peers over the shagey brute 


‘ 


ip, takes off iat. and bowine tow 


his 
| 
me, SaVsS, WItnN the air f} 


' } + 
obra diplomiate 2 


Ingasentiment ata roval banquet, **¢ 


bien bon, monsieur, beaucoup de pouvy 
a votre bras. et meme plus a votre fusi 

Taking Bruin by the paws, we slid hi 
bank 


‘She ll weleh 


down the 
four hundred 
as we lifted her inte 


about 


said Jim, reflectively 


the pirogue But then they're dreadfu 
lean in summer Late in the fall, now 
shed go another hundred, sure 


Jim picked up his axe out of the pl 


ashore, and hewed a 


the trunk of a 
farthest 


rocvue, 


stepped 
lar 


thie 


smooth blaze 


cedar that 


on 


leaned out over 


luke 


sir,” said he 


* We're in no hurry now, 
And ‘tisn’t every dav as a gentleman 
kil thought that 


kills a he il’ So | 
you might like to write something about 


lhe bbe 


it here \nd if ever you comes this way 


agin, voull know jest where shot 


her 


you 
And if you never happen on the 
lake any more, well, other gentlemen and 
euides and trappers will be along, and Id 
like to 
here this day 


have them know what we done 
So mebbe you'll put our 
names down with vours on the tree, sir.” 

With a smile at Jim’s naive request, I 
wrote with lead-peneil on the smooth tab 
let of cedar this Inseription : 


BEAR POINT. 


SHOT A BEAR AUGUST 21, 1879, 


W. W. Tuomas, Jr., 
GerORGE DAL, 
James Dat 


Tread itto Jim. Hewas delighted. Poor 
fellow, he had never learned to read. 

We paddled to a shaded bit of pebbly 
beach, the bow of the dug-out almost sub 
merged by the added load Here the wuides 


laid Bruin across two logs. and whetting 








r hunting-knives, commenced to strip 
her black jacket 
Phe skin was stripped otf at last. with 
vs, head, ja ws, and teeth carefully left 
Then we salted it thoroughly on the 
side, rolled it up. bound it tightly to 
her with alder withes, and stowed it in 
bows of the dug-out The head, with 
irs still erect, looked baekward and faced 
From the eareass we eut steaks 
nough for the trip, and were soon on ou 


ourse once more, paddling down tlhe 


Yell exeuse me, sir.” said Jim, **if J 
| to yer mind that I was a-sayin’ this 
nornin’ as how the gun is better than the 

l to-day Then we had only birds: now 
ok at la Seigneuresse grinning at you 
rom the bows;” and Jim relapsed into si 
mee in the happy consciousness that he 
vk pre dicted the whole adventure 


The shadows lengthen, and the lake 


rows dark alone the western shore. The 
ounded wooded hills present a peculiar 
softness of outline and surface The for 
est which covered them seemed soft and 
yielding as tufted moss. One could ima 
























mine a Mant hand squeezing these Torest 
clad mountains as easily as a sponge 


: ae } 
a f } , { 
This tufted softness is a marked character 


Istic of ou Northern VOods It IS lheost 
noticeable In mdves of maple terspe rsed 


with beech and bireh 


| troll a east of {| Poon lam rreet 
ed with a rise, and reel in a half pound 
trout Il take anothe veighing a pound 


and three-quarters, and as we paddle past 
the mouth of a roar rook [ hook a 
beauty that gives fine plav, and brings 
down the scales to two and one-quarter 
pounds 


We reach the foot of the Great Eagle 


before night-fall, and camp on a @ 





plateau Lying in our tent we could 
out upon the whole expanse of the lake 
and hear the Watel rippii away through 
the outlet close beside us 

After a hearty trout supper the guides 


soon fell asleep the stars looked down at 


themselves in the lake, the « amp fire shot 
Its Sparks Up\ ard, and | lapsed into a 
dream-land where bears of gigantic size 
and most grotesque shapes were jumping 


at me from behind every bush 





832 HARPER'S NEW 
\t « s a ! I) aay, | was out 
th Jin thie pirogue easti the fly 
! i! ere c i! Mintain brook roll 
ed er ¢ i Lone l to thre ile W hite 
of must flitted like ghosts over the 
e} a inished up the mountain 
7 The trout rose briskly, and [ caught 
two dozen before George called to breal 
ist 
In the forenoon Jim and | paddled ip 
Tie esterh shore ¢ Ova oft diseoy 
e) We found a large brook, but its 
Ooutiel Was too shoal tor trout W cau hit 
it one Returning to our trout hole of 
he morn [ too 1 Oo beauties at the 
rst’ cas one three-quarters OF a pound 
the « ra pound and a quarter At the 
ext cast [ hoo md basket iree pretty 
pounders Soon after. a pound trout 
two chubs, one a ound, the othe 
two pound india i fasten at once to 
Tedi-c QM Deo? I « i sweep 
oO ( ! t darn tre Ort 
( eV ¢ ‘ tiie nrogue to rece ¢ 
( ( ( Os oO and the ! 
' 
\\ ror. sip 
\ ‘ t ‘ l ( to 
I> | ( L¢apore 
} a | it pirogue 
i ) 1 « ( hye Ole 
bie ( ips ark from 
( hae ! une ru 
‘ i¢ mad thre feet long 
On e othe bind 
1 « ( ! three alder 
! ile ( e end ol 
{ ( ae Li¢ ae | a do en 
tin i I ! Chie places it i 
‘ Phi hted end 
eS ry the ite) 
faunas thie Tiree ee smoul 
iths Of Tragrant smoke Prise 
( Uh flies depart, and 
‘ ~ diseonsolate bevond the 
ad cloud of ine ise floating from 
{ | 
s best en the bark is 
! Mal resuming his pipe and 
et if | ist vou all day.” 
) POSE DPISKI sometimes leap 
nto arr to meet thre descending tly 
| hinge was excellent, but L could 
Nn ( ibsorbed in. it rhe bear was 
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springing at me through it all, and ¢ 
vhen [ was casting the fly most ging 
| as shooting the bear over again 


ill in the trouting Jim would « 
* Well, that was a narrer 
“or I start 
7 How big a pear did vou ever see a 

The 


ished: a few laggards hung tangled in 


II 


every 


thence 


S( 


for you, sir would 1th 


mists of morning had not all 


tree-tops two-thirds way up the mount 


side; others came to their rescue 


mists thickened; they fell like a 

down the mountain, and hid it fi 
View This was a natural baromet 
and a falling one \ foe spread ove) 
lake, obscured the sky, and before ni 


the pattering rain drove us to camp, n 
however, till thirty ruddy trout lay glea 


ing in the bottom of the dug-out 


We brace up the guys of tl 


he tent, ar 


lie down within, tent and fire keeping 
warm and dry through a pouring rain 


W hile discussing the 


dinne g | hear 


broiled breast 


a bittern at a sudden 1 
and discover two prett 


the to 


line behind ime, 


partridges tied legs 


DY 


emonatree,” explained Georg: 


off fishin’, and s 


you as 





en 


you snare them 


With this,” he replied, taking up an 
ilden ole eight feet lone, at the end of 
hich dangled a slip-noose of twine 
The always sticks out their necks to 
look at vou; so vou can slip the noose 
over their heads, and take “em in very 

handily 
We are indeed in the backwoods; even 
the Game 
) quainte » man 
| ( sll to 


Our larder now presented a evoodly Va 
There 
partridge, 


riety ste 


bittern, 


Verily, 


od and ¢un need not starve in 


were bear aks, 


duck trout, and chub 
one with 1 


the Canada yoods 


At 


OOK 


sunset the rain held up a bit, and | 


t 


a dozen more trout, bringing my bas 


ket for the day up to sixty-six, weighing 


forty pounds. Sixty-four of them I cap 
ved from one spot in the lake —at thi 


f the mountain brook The 


carefully salt all the fish not need 


mouth o 
auides 
ed for immediate use. 

The elouds thicken with the darkness, 
and we fall asleep to the musie of the rain 
pattering on the tent just above our noses 








] 


Day dawned cold and Pray The rain 


eased, but creat masses of cloud hun 


ick over the lake, and rested low Ipoh 
mountains L skillfully east the fl 
no trout rises to the e@litterine lure 


ayy 41 1] } 
reat suspense His Line SuUdadeHLY 


ir up the lake a line of foam leaps across 


e water from shore to shore Then 
mes a roar lke a rising gale But 
ere Is neither wind nor wave A del 

e has burst over the lake, lashine the 


iter into spray and with black edge ot 


oO id above. and white edaor ot foam be 
bolt 


ow, the rain column advances \ 


lightning darts through the gloom 
The crash lets loose the gale, and we seud 
ack to the landing before a howling 


iunder-storn: 

Kor four hours the rain fell in torrents. 
Lightning struck the tall trees all around 
s; the thunder crashed overhead, echoed 
the 
ilong@ the distant shores. 

We three humans, huddled together in 
the tent, occupied but a very insignificant 


from mountains, and reverberated 


position in this grand commotion of na 

ive. But we heartily congratulated our 
selves on our tent, for it stood up bravely 
nd, 
spot, where the corner of a box had press 


ed 


leaked a drop 


save in one little 


against the storm, a 


woof and warp out of line, it never 


The storm drifts away to the east. The 
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thunder dies to distant mutterings; the 
vind drops: the rain ceases \ strane 
silences pel ades th rate i paddle 
dropped in the prrogue sounds like the r¢ 
port of a cannot. 

We emerge Tron. thie ( t. stand erect 
and stretch ourselves 

A bird twitters from the thicket That 
means fair weather We strike tent, bid 
adieu to the Lake of the Bear, paddle into 
the swift glassv current of the outlet. and 
rapidly lide down stream inder a low 
ering sky 


A spotted sandpipe rsklmMs over the wa 


ter 


teeters, tilts, and bobs lis lithe little body, 


; 
ahead, lights on a rock in mid-river, 


runs across the tilts again, then flits 


rock, 
away with quickly vibrating wings. 
The current is swif 


Now 


the pirogue jars ag 


} ; 
t. and we shoot Paviy 


along. and then, on a rocky bar, 


alnst the bottom. Soon 


we come to a mile of foaming rapids 


his projected 
the 


outreach 


(veorge kneels in the bow 


paddle-in the stream, cutting water 


with its thin red blade like the 


ing submerced w of a marine ram 


pro 


t 


Jim stands in the stern ready with his set 


ting-pole Greorve s eves are intent 


the 
Which le in wa 


Upon 


HOLLING over sunKkenp POCKS, 


ol Bs 


foaming teeth, to 


devour us Safely he pilots us onward 
' : ’ 7 . 4s 

his broad paddle mo hrough the wa 
ter with the slow quiet motion ofa trout’s 





| i 

den 

IKE 

i 

iit 
Otl 
ee! 


8 t i eur) rue 
(7eo} e ol Pou ‘ CK STTOKE 
he tip ofa trou ta | 1 he darts 
ip sti ill I) 1i¢ nkKIInNe oO il 
Jim follows pt Ss motion f 
chtened horse slides b sub 
ed ror only to plunge « toward 
ley il | bye ive rai another 

It is Lich 0 ”) md stern 
( Oot the raplas 
itu l the} ‘ come Upon a 
SO LLd m of old cedar-tres roots and 
ogs extending from shore to shor This 
rose e ¢ hh hot over, oO inder Ol 
tii i 
Her t rraeake Thre 7) Car? Oi th 
trip Landing on the let mn ve trans 
port our dbagoac' throug The oods a 
hort distance to where t Giateno flows 
Vain, SHOVE UACPrOS ( r dug-out 
her, reload cargo, and are en rout 
) i~ ’ Y* 
” 1 ‘ > Thre } t 
S ) ) ) { the recent 
Liie ( ( ( . 0 
1 ( ! r 
rit ~ ) ‘ rhe 
ou YI ) ~ \ Cedi -¢ ed 
F es ant 
} \s Ss ‘ ) s | drop thre 
x] ( ! 1 eau 
~ i ( Lint { ] as 
eel o it ! es lon 
S fF 1) ikes and 
0 \ erness t 
{ } ed to this 
akeiet Ni 
lH ea MN lie } } ‘. } 
Mom Kive ive swept over it 
ed off bot ’ ls it 
ik OF Poe ( ! t burl 
t f | ‘ ] 
7) ) ) ‘ i attia 
) ‘ ‘ i 1) ‘ hhoony 
’ \ nount n l tu bles oa 
N tS mouth Vhen the lake 
a ent r hot he bro out 
ly n 1 ool flood oO th\<« 
No 1 ) ra sa tawny torrent 
) s Fath ber, and the trout are 
west of ¢ ) ‘ \ e its 
‘ Tit ‘ 
) pricaite 1 vrove oO lal 
s e pitched o te Suear-loa 
" nd us; the ib of its leaping 
KX er sounded 0 Cul Milne " 
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th the murmur of the lake along the 
DIV Shore Toward evening the Cle 


part, and the setting sun throws a bi 


of cold overthe water Darkness eatl 


The moon shines bright over the west 


M1LIS i paddle out alone on thes 
ike Sugar-loaf towers dark and thi 
ening in the east The smoke from ¢ 


camp fire rises like a column above 
cedars. Not a ripple stirs the water 


a sound jars the air Sky, lak 


mountain are asleep in the moonheht 
seem poised in infinite silence. Then 
wild wail of the loon quivers through 
air-—voice of the lonely lake. I turn t 
prow Of Inv canoe, and paddle back 
lruman companionship. 

Sunday dawned bright and fair. Si 
trout had failed us, we breakfasted off be 
steak, then leisurely started on a ‘Sa 


Leaving Lake N 


we paddled down a mille of eurrentie 


Dath-daves journey. 


ver, In whose tranquil flood the ba 
repr rdduced themselves On Across 1 
i 

suund basin of No. 2. through a tho 


oughfare, and into Lake No. 1 
We eross No. land drift down str 


to the Forks. where the Gateno empty 


to the. ipid Idalto Here We camped 
ind passed a quiet afternoon 

Campmg out makes creat changes ii 
one taste and appetite In a house, 

jominate salt pork. After this lengtl 
of camp life, 1 crave it Nothing @lse 
seems so good and satisfying: nothing 

e can supply its place. Roast duc 


roiled partridge, bear steak, and fried 


trout—all become a lieht. frivolous diet 

cake, putts, and tarts Fried salt 
pork, and but slightly fried at that, is thi 
only solid, substantial, filling food—the 
only thing that goes to the right plac I 
prefer it to all else, have even discarded 


tter, and placing a dripping cut of pork 
on an ineh-thick slice of dark Canada 
yead, make a meal fit for a king 

One other change At home, l am a 
slave to cotfee, and so sure was I that | 
could not get alone without it that I 


rought an ample supply for the trip. 


My guides drank tea at every meal 

black, poor-looking tea, too.” Once | took 
dipper W ith them This led to a second 

tria My likine for it increased, and 


now | prefer tea to any other drink, in the 
woods 

Next morning we found our pirogue 
leaking The oud s turned her over on 


the beach, dried the bottom with flaring 





] ] ] 
ies Of birch bark, and earefully 


dl piteh to every crack Ou 
is tight and dry again, and 


1 down the broad 


] \ lo} 
and swift Idalto 


yh thie 


Of all modes of travel, fro 


ie steam-ship, [ know of none more 
itful than paddling down a river 
ugh our Northern American forest 
winding stream everchanges t 1e Scere 
re vou Now a mountain, then the 
ie sky, fills up the vista Expectation 
er on the que eee Around the next 
d you may come upon a moose, a duck 


spring from the water, or a big 
On vlide bet 


Nature is at her best 


trout 


ip mto alr. you ween 


een forest walls 


ne the river-banks. Rivers are not only 


for light and 
and the 
On either side 
the 
Here the forest offers its 
Fallen trees lie their length 


but 


roughfares for men 


and toward the sun breeze 


esses every green thing. 

woods come troopme to river, 
nad ferentes 
oicest gifts. 


uitinto the water. Pennants of moss wave 


om their withered branches Bushes 
ing their bright leaves and flowers over 
stream. Above, the choke-cherry and 


their red fruit 
vertopping these rise the old forest gi 
thriftiest 


} ind brightest banners athwart the river 


mountain ash display 


nts, throwing their branches 
You recline in the canoe, borne on the 
irrent, propelled by swift paddles, and 
vithout dust, or jar, or noise, slide through 
ie bright of 


vood.” 


heart the merrie green 


Thus for two days we dropped down 


stream, coasted along the shores of deep 








lakes, shot turbulent rapids, and paddled 
on over the deep pools below 

At noon of the seventh dav e sailed 
out of th Idalto upon Gra d Lake. the 
ireest of the chain. twenty-seven miles 
lone Out of this lake flows the Cl 





fron: whose banks we had | 


started into the 


wilderness, with our pirogue lashed upo? 
Moreaud’s lumber-sled We had swuheg 
round the circle” of a hundred miles of 
forest, and were back again close to out 
starting pont 

On the hills aeross the ikke ere the 

habitations of bread-eatinge men.” the 
first we had seen for a et \mong 
them glistened the tinned steeple of the 
Village chureh The inlet seemed a 
City to our forest eyes 

We paddle across the lake The prow 


of the dug-out 
I take 


last 
water, and wash 


erates on the beach for the 


time a plunge into the elear 


the 


each Shoulder a pack 


camp out of me 


Then we 


bid LOOU 


by 


to our tough little ship of the forest 
and striking ntoa oodiand path, elunmb 
the steep slope of the lake basin 

As We eMerae roms thre oods S neale 


file into a ele wWiheg Who Should we see 
mowimne in the stu pv fe d but Moreaud 
the teamster Since we left him a week 


avo borders of 


Lhe 


had not seen a h 


Ol 1ver we 


Be; Pond 
ig He 


his scythe with eves bent on the ground. 


nian ben 


SWings 


and does not see us Jim holds up the 
bear’s h id and gives a crow] 
Moreaud jumps, then laughs heartily 
Aha!” he eCXCLALMNS voila la bonne 


chance! 
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rh l 
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OW owl 
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HE SIGN OF THE WEATHERVANE, 


YORKTOWN TO PHILADELPHIA 


ICTOBER 


Of the pit; while the rumble and roar came 
clear : 

Through the hush of the night to the listen 
ing ear, 


From over by Yorktown, far below 
Phat autumn a hundred years ago. 
But the heavy booming from day to day 
Suddenly ceased, and a silence lay 
Where just before 


Was the mutied roar 








a 
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it oO the ear i e the sul ( ‘ 
s if the pulse of the air had stoppec 
ith ke silence had s i ( ppec 
vile beat of that pulse stew 
ste ur folk to each other saic 
inv a doubting shake of the head 


hat has happened at York below ? 


il to friend, or peril to toe 


the scowling Tories wathered about, 
swore The Yankees re p to rout 
olte were pt to ro betore 
e southern road, in the davs of vore, 
uth toward Yorktown, stretching away 


the earth like a rib 


bon ot oray, 
old high-road, making its way, 
through the spicy piny glades 
The resinous glooms and sombre shad S, 
vhere a broad plant ition sleeps 
he marge of the river that slowly creeps 


oozy banks, the lazy stream 


} 


sked by the breeze in the morning gleam, 


by a court-house, a little town, 


ivern, a cross-road store, till down 

the south in the haze it melts to the eye 

ird the quarter where York and Glouces 

ter lie. 

the people gathered along the road 

m far and near, to the tavern broad, 

the ecross-road store, to the court-house 
Towh, 
catch the news as it came from down 
Yorktown, far away to the south 

Phen rumor was passed from mouth to mouth, 

Now of a victory, now of a rout; 

\nd wild reports were bandied about, 

r to doubt. 


First rising with hope, then sinkin 

Up the road comes the sound of the beat 

\nd the regular rhythm of galloping feet, 

\s a horseman, riding with whip and goad, 

Leaves a dusty trail behind on the road 

Away to the south. Each musele and vein 

Of his charger knots with the nervous strain 

As, with head stretched forward and stream 
ing mane, 

It bends to the pace, its nostrils red, 

And flecks of foam on its breast and head, 

Galloping free, with the ringing sound 

Of the iron hoofs on the solid eround, 

As they flash like a bolt past the eager crowd, 

The horseman rises and shouts aloud 


While the Tories cower and slink 





“Cornwallis is taken at York to-day!’ 
From north to south, from east to west, 
From the dewy dale to the mountain crest, 
Lil 


ce the tire that spreads through the crack 

ling sedge, 

In the autumn time by the river's edge, 

So the news is carried from village to town, 

Over the windy hill-tops, down 

Through the valleys. It spreads as the breezes 
blow 

Cornwallis is taken in York below! 

Through the pallid light of the early morn, 

When the air is fresh of the day new born, 


Through sto treets of sleeping tow! 


Now the noontiae ‘ the tave eaves 


Sleeps broad] or down thi ol the ipl 
leaves, 

All crimson and gold, it showers are d 

In the front of the poreh « the dusty vroune 

The loungers gather, a dozen or mor 


On the high-backed benches beside the doo 


And talk of the crops, and the this d that 
Of household news and of y we ¢ 

Taking the lazy autun \ 

In a drowsy, sleepy, indolent way 


Even the road that slopes to the 1 

At the foot of the breezy, sun-lit h 

Seems drowsily sleeping at ZV ese 

In the broad warm sun and the shade ot 
trees. 

The cozy village houses stand 

Just back from the road on either land 

Then suddenly, over the bridge at the 

That spans a babbling stony ri 

Over the bridge till it thunders aga 

A rider comes riding with might and. 

Up the hill, without cheek of rein, 

Till he stops at the sign of the Weathervan: 

From crown to heel he is stained ane gra 

From the travel and dust along the way, 

While the horse stands smeared and spl ished 
and wet 

With blotches of foam and streaks of sweat, 

With quivering flanks and heaving side, 

And panting nostrils, red and wide, 


As a pebble dropped in a placid pond 


Breaks the surface in cireles round, 


So the placid surface of village chat, 

Phe talk of the crops, a il of this and of that. 

Is broken and shivered in different rings 

At the news from the south that the horse 
man brings 

‘Cornwallis is taken!" Then cheer on cheer 


Rings merrily out, and far and neat 

The people gathel th noise and shout. 

While the titer and drummer go marehins 
about 

With a tra ne crowd of boys and men: 

And the flag is raised at the tavern then, 


And shakes to the breeze with its colors gay, 
While the travell gallops along his wav 
Phe sombre wings of the silent night 


Are softly folded The frosty light 
Of a million stars is glittering high, 


Like a silver dust on the purple sky 
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s Phen away and away, with a fainter 
And a «ht er thud of the horse’s feet 
ol u Bat back through the silent night p 
t " Phi nad of shouts and of ringing 
Bb oo Vv night 
Through the early light 
( ()t e mis mOrnit fresh and brig 
He oa Ss wht, he eallops by ad 
i uv re 1 | adelp 1, far awa 
i ror ‘ 1 vs the news of ] al 
cheer 
( { he ¢ ress of States assé ed 





N HE 1 S HIS NEWS, IN THE RUDDY GLOW.” 


A hush like death in the silent street: 


heard but the lonely beat 
Of the queer old watehman, up and down 


S MESSE l rough the silence of Philadelphia town 
cuests p Like a gloomy pall hang the folds of night 
mel Save here and there where a glow of light 

From a corner lamp easts a misty mark 

Of brightness around on the pavement dark: 
ha ruddy g ‘ lis the heart of the night, from which is bor 
thre 0 The thuttering breath of the early morn 

{ vs of t Like the solemn shade which the midnight 

gy DrINGs 
ews to the te Like the blackness from which the morning 


springs, 
is the gloom that hung like a heavy blight 


e cause of freedom, the cause of right: 











own Y ‘ ene ot the 
t dL disaster ¢ evel ind 
t las no and ss orn l 
vuts, Indians, Tories: s 
vy each foot ‘ ere ¢ ‘ mack 
Stay all t \ h it nas Ol its 
qu nt ¢ tL to H I t asieep, 
pect ound has I deep 
‘ th S lantern and bi 
s he ilks the streets all still 
( es had qiavering y-song ca 
lis t oo the « 7 k, tha | 
e morning Che voice rings neat 
‘ es hee thie farnt ana clear 
el ‘ Ke lh echo fell 
oo the clock, and a S we 
Ol ie Another, another, till 
(Lic ie distance, and a s still 
\ techn l resulues Sl ‘ lye il 
swaying light down the silent street 
hen suddenly falls mother sound 
¢ heavy silenee that broods around, 
y oping feet on the stony vround 
1a clatter of iron hoofs, and a spark 
struck now and then from a stone in the dark. 
Past the gleam of the corner light, 


He rides, with a flash through the shadows of 


night 


steel and buckle and sabre bright. 


The President’s house stood rim and black, 
ere the rider leaped from the horse’s back, 

d with a hitch of the strap on 
le knocked at the door and he shouted amain, 


retn 


Vith so loud a knock and so brave a shout 
at the watch came crowding around, about, 
thought to arrest him out and out 
a tipsy rake on a drunken bout. 





But the voices without, and the noise and 
ain 
Through the sti night, wake the leepers 
Within. 
The door is opened, a stream of rht 
Throws a sudden glare on the inky night 
That shines on the wateh, and a strange 


there 
All stained with dust, in the 
| 


While their breaths eo up on the frosty ain 
Then he tells his news, in the ruddy glow 
\ ] 
Cornwallis is taken at York belou 
When the itchmen ive ear ( ( Ss 
they cry 
It ont with the hours, and far and nigh 


It is taken up, until, one by one, 
They carry it out through the 
“Three o? the 
Oh, hear 
Cornwallis is 


Was 


sl eping town: 
well 


tell: 


clock, and all Is 
that I 


The news 


the news have te 


taken. to-day 


brought from Yorktown, far away 


At tirst ‘twas the gleam of a single leht 


That flickered across the dusk of night 
hen presently others began to flash 
Then came the sound of a rising sash, 
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And I neces ask y for ore 

Ot ( ~ ( the s« ad of a baneine 

And f t 1 ey here ‘ ere 

Phe chee ! e trost 

It ‘ ibout 

It ‘ ri shout 

Phen the se silence is broken, and « 

Wher t ( ( it lit \ 1ust we LOre 

Bursts the pent )) ( th a mighty roar 
The Yr do I vh the darkness 
tell 

The deep-toned rf State-house bell 

With a clash aia Vib 1 tone 

Phat speak of ) 1, Ohe bY one 

The others je S\We of sound 

Qt eX ta 1 ine 

Wi ( MONTES i v ) ad « ! 

Vhrough the le | ren of the shou 

oO ! 

Throw a ruddy y izes hil 

Po meet the W t e ¢ ern 

The volleys of canno t break of day 

With their lond coneussions seem to 

“We vreet you at Yorktow fal t 


And so, 
Was thie 
Of trouble 
That 
The bright hews of 
Brought by 
From 
To the 


is the dawn of that day erew bright 


dawn that followed the dreary night 


and woe and gloom and 


broke at last to a morning clear, 


first the coming day, 
Pilehman, 


Yorktown 


over awa) 


and Gloucester. far below 


south, a hundred years ago, 

JOURNALISTI 
Second Paper 

il ee PI MES” has often been ealled the 
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ver. thie titl s well 
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J ipiter ot »ylem 


atic of its po chosen 
| n 


Among all the newspapers of the world. 
none has wielded so le and extensive 
an influence as this great English paper 


If buildings have a phvsiognomiecal char 


acter of their own. those of 7'Jie Times are 
peculiarly representatiy¢ Face to face 
with Tie Times othe you contront a 
sturdy, immovable institution Enter 
and make a tour of the premises, and vou 
are Impressed with the air of order and 


repose that pervades every department 





There IS Hho 1UPtI Ih Dhie Times othe 

Even when the last forms” go down to 
press, they go in a calm, systematic fash 
1On. No rushing no ealline no noisy 
hammering rccompanies the operation, 


Now and then something near! 


appre ach 


ingafuss attends the insertion of the wea 
ther chart or a war m ip into the latest 
pages, but this is of rare occurrence Itis 
is if the entire establishment. with its em 
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] } } 1: 
ploves, belonged to a machine 


lated by 


manipu 


hands Another source 


UhSseelh, 


of surprise is that there appear to be but 


few people in the place You might 
reasonably expect to meet an army ol 
COMpoOsItors stereotyv pers, machinists, 


clerks reporters messengers : vou only 


see a Tew persons going about their work 
witl 


1a quiet unobtrusiveness, though The 
of 


: ' , 
are disciplined, however, as 


Times does employ quite an army 


men They 


carefully as an army should be, and they 
go about as if they 
of the 


derer 


were always conscious 
responsibility of serving‘ The Thun 
artists and * 
to 


if under the constant eve of the presiding 


Just as the supers” 


at the Lyceum Theatre seem move as 


venius of the theatre, so the persons em 

loved in The Times office always appear 
é PI 

to feel that they are in an exceptional and 


distinguished service This sense of order 


After a Photogray 


yh by F 
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York, 87 Lancaster Road, London. | 


and regularity in Printing-house Square 
is not disturbed, even though the propri 
etors invariably occupy the van of me 
chanieal progress in regard to the pro 
duction of a newspaper. The first to use 
machine presses, the first to drive them 
by steam, the first to introduce type-set 
ters, the first to adopt the telephone and 
light, there is no proposed 
improvement in 
with their business that, seeming to them 


the electric 


change or connection 
worthy of consideration, the proprietors 
of The Times have not tested, and adopted 
when experience has approved the change 
Mr. John C. Maedonald, a capable gentle 
man, with the natural shrewdness and per 
severance of his nationality, has for many 
years been the practical manager of the 
paper. Most of the changes and improve 
ments have been carried out under his su 
pervision; many of them have been inau 
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1 by ditm With his permission 
is this Is 1 U ay \ ( Waeay hot h 
for it is hard to tell which most 


n Mr. Maedonald’s charae 


hates 11 

Visdom of prac tical « Xperrence Or 
iostentation Of native modesty A 
eeks since, when [ took my friend 


\ dley to make a pictorial sketeh of 


ing-house Square, and the old door 


vith the well-known testimonial in 


tion over it, the square, the doorway. 


‘whole place, had been trans 
rmed. The Times ottices had 
n rebuilt. The change was 
ot in any way typical of the 
hoenix rising from the ashes of 


conflagration (as at Chicago, 
vhere the very site of The Times 
otlice there was lost in the flames), 
for there was no suggestion of 
shes, no débris of fire, no track of de 
‘uction. Cleanliness and order reigned 


is before. Calm, steady-looking compos 
tors were setting up types near the new 

ndows, as they were doing near the old 
mes years before; though, in place of 
ie old grimy bricks, new offices, spick 
ind span, looked down upon us on all 
ides through plate-glass windows. The 
English sentiment in regard to the pre 
servation of trees is touchingly illustrated 
n the new square by the presence of a 
smoke-grimed trunk, which in the winter 
stretches withered-looking arms toward 
the new building. and in the summer puts 
forth a few green leaves that whisper to 
the printers, as they come and go, sugges 
tions of woods and meadows and quiet 
rural landscapes. 

The ordinary public that reads its morn 
ing hewspaper over breakfast has a very 
vague idea of the tremendous organiza 


a) NM MWieal Mach er’ 

( ss to aa Wwhals rod i 
tio Ypart from e correspondents, t 
telegraphists, the stear s, the ra 
trains, that are envgaved ! 1ts 
abroad there are it hon 1 eal 
leader - \ riters, critics, reviewers, repo. 
ers, Messengers, a multitude of perso 
men of the highest culture and learn 
down to the nimblest of chroniclers, tele 
graph clerks, and messengers These 





‘THE TIMES” COMPOSING-ROOM 


formidable as is their power, simply sup 
ply the pabulum, the manuscript, the ma 
terial for manufacture How vreat and 
how little all this is an outsider can hard 
ly appreciate until he has seen a leading 
newspaper establishment at work The 
Times otlice isa Vast machine shop and 
factory. Everything in the place, ex 
cept the paper, Is made on the spot. The 
Walter machines, which are shown at 
work in the illustration on page 844, 
were made here as were also those W hich 
print The Daily News, The Scotsiman, 
the Liverpool Post, the New York Times, 
and other papers Indeed, the whole of 
the appliances in the printing of the 
paper and lighting of the rooms (even 
the electric lamps) are manufactured on 
the premises, which embrace machine 
shops, tvpe, stereotype, and electrotype 
foundries, electricians’ laboratories, ete 


The whole of the new buildings were 
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cle I nd built by Mr. Walter and Mr acter and flavor: they are roasted. tb 

Maced | ithout the aid of architect or open fires I noticed that there is a 
tractor The ve wicks were made | plete staff of cooks, with a chef. wl 
Mr. Walt s estate at Bearwood. and pears to take a special pride in hi 


On this floor 


are also store-1r 
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and other a 
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ments 
Sct nad 
next to broad 


high compo 


Se at RR ERR EN, 


rooms, livhted 


; ; 
electric lal 


epee 


SETAE EA PO Be 














S nh people 
i fie fervention 
dl parties 
such As “ontrac 1] 
a he econtro 
f Mr. Maedonald 
vould jave made the reconstruction of 
in establishment like The Times during 
S sHaess hours ilmost an npossibility 
i o> tloor of the buildin s devoted to 
, na sot the paper Deseending 
tot ext, \ icome to ain rooms and 
te one depar ient for the elerks 
) for e compositors and workmen 
ell tity Phe SOPV1ECE s cond ected On 
ueen principles, and as a rule all the 
‘ aloves a vlad to have e opportunity 
rt their meals here The kitehens 
i ed ) kL evel moder } ippl 
The meats are not baked, a nds 
’ Ss tour l 1! one oven iS IS Thre 
) nost English restaurants, to thi 
tte 1 ( on of then na idu l « lal 


ryPt 


SETTING MACHINE 


(‘loak-rooms 
each article of clothing being@ cheeked by 
after the manner of New 
Here and there are 
quiet offices, with telephonic and other 


are provided for the men 


an attendant 


York club-houses 


One room 
is devoted to the special Paris wire. By 
the side of the telegraph, which reels off 
the now quite familiar 


machines in use and on trial. 


its messagve on 
roll of paper, is a type-setter, so that the 

Paris letter is put into type, hot as it 
comes in, from the slips themselves. In 
another apartment are telephones connect 
ed with the reporters’ rooms at the Houses 
During all 
night reports were sent to the office 
The stenographer 


{ 


of Parliament 
thie 
through this medium. 


SESSION 


last 
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» 


out his notes as heretofore, then | rooms occupy the next story below, and 


script Is) read ott through the convenient to the chief's desk is a tele 
The recipients of the messages graph in direct Communication with Mr. 

Times oflice dictate them to the Reuter’s ottice 

te rs. and SO they are put into typ A pheumatic tube ts use d right through 


iscript comes up from the Houses. the premises for the distribution of “Copy, 


tofore, and goes into the reading proots and messages On the ground 
so that thre proofs are read by the floor are the machines, engines (the latter 
copy, thus checking the telephon- | in pairs in case of accident), foundries, 
ition The type-setting machine is | and publishing ollices; so that the last 
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ly 

re 

er 
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»\ “THE TIMES” TYPE-FOUNDRY 

ft 

ar 

ie nade in The Times office, and is as near | operation of production, the printing of 
it } verfection as it is likely to be in our time. the forms, is conducted with the added fa 
D ln acorner of one of the great composing- cilities of approximation ol departments 
t rooms there are six or seven of these lit The forms come down: they are stereo 
eS tle machines. They are capable of **com- | typed; they pass tot machine; the paper 
1] posing” three parts of the news portion of | is printed, and goes forth into the publish 
e the paper, each putting up five or six col- | ing office, which opens its doors at about 
y umnsa night. The editorial and writing | four each morning to the carters and por 
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URT 
, P Ramsgate. | 

ters of Smith and Sons o are the chief 
distributers of the leadi ournal In 
ont of these busy rooms, eut off from 
t heat of the machinery, and having an 
outlet pon () en Vietoria Street are 
he ad ert 


ising offices and the letter and 
kro 


covernmental 


miquiry departma nt n the aspect of 


} 


i manufactory and yureau 
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, | 
In one, the establishment now assum 


appearance of a bank The similar 
not without point, for here come in 


sinews of war.’ 


In this department 


sa telephone in communication wit 
Roval Exchange, whieh can be sw 
off to the offices of all the leading 
tising agents in the cits 

The inquiry department is for thi 


of persons Who choose to have the 


to The Times office 
consulting the files, and other purpose 


ters addressed 
a convenience which the pubhie evides 
appreciates The Times, with all its rv 


fications and influences, reaching 
Printing-house Square to the uttern 


ends of the earth, constitutes one ¢ 
modern wonders of the world: and no 
ing about it is more remarkable than 1 
fact that it mav be said to have grow) 
in our day The art of printing has bh 
literally revolutionized by the present \ 
Walter and Mr. Maedonald 

The in 1785, un 
the title of the Daily Universal Regist 
and adopted its present title three ve 
later. It was originated by My. Jo 
Walter, grandfather of the present ¢ 
proprietor, Mr Walter, M.P 
Berkshire, who earned for his paper t 
sobriquet of **'The Thunderer” by his bo 
and fearless attacks upon national abuses 
his defense of the Right, and his defian. 


Times was started 


} 
I 


John 
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JOHN WALTER 


\W { 


ybstructions that the Wroi fT lit 
th his way 
() the 29th of November 1814, The 
vas printed by steam, the first in 
of steam being applied to printing 
Book of Days, My. Grant’s Neiespa 
Press, and British Manufacturing 
stive s contain cle tails of Lis notable 
re in the production of newspapers, 
he reader who desires to investigate 
referred to these and kindre d works. 
Times is still a high-priced journal 
is printed on superb paper, and its 
iff includes some of the ablest men in 
rope It pays princely salaries to its 
partmental chiefs and foreign corre 
mdents, and stands by its writers with 
oval tenacity. 
The Walter Printing-Press,” which is 
ipable of printing 22,000 to 24,000 an ho ir, 
invention of the present Mr. Walter, 
10 supplements his scientifie studies and 
surnalistic duties with the onerous labors 
it belong to a seat in Parliament The 
Valter machine was constructed under 
ie superintendence of Mr. Macdonald, 
10 is constantly engaged in working 
ut some new scheme for the reduction of 


tbor and the perfection of the art of 


printing. It were too great a tax upon 


lese pages to say in how many directions 

fhe Times management is engaged; but 

he Walter suecession in Printing-house 
Square is wonderfully maintained 

When a stamp duty was enforced upon 

( 


advertisements, The Times paid £7 OOF 


nh one vear (1830) to the government 
If this exaetion had been continued, as 
well as the penny stamp on each paper, 
The Times, on its present sale and its 
present number of advertisements, would 
have had to pay. the rovernment over 
{450,000 a vear Tam not in a position 
to sav what the ineome of The Times is, 
but taking Mr. Grant's figures for adver 


Pe 
tisements, and a minimum sale of 70,000 
copes its returus amount to quite 


{1.036.000 Touel the profits divided 
hig 


on the other journals, the following 


ures, While they are not authoritative, 
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the assistance of Dr. Francis Hue 


musician and critic of consideralb 
tinction Mr. Abraham Haywa 

posed to be Mr. Chenery’s “* right 
n the editorial room The late Mi 


Taylor was for many years he art « 
of The Times M. Blowitz is int 
by the modern governimie 
Ky lice as its Paris correspon de lit 
one of Sardows most recent plays 
Anglo-French journalist is said to 


Dee PepPLresc nted On the Stage, at al 


citing period of the drama, plying 
voeation under difficulties. Sine 
(sladstone himself has been burles: 


on the Enelish stage. M. Blowitz 


hardly feel that he is dishonored by 





ilar attentions in Paris Famous 
' 


cng upon paths 


are not alwavs wa 








ive strewiht With roses 
I > Co In these davs there are two names 

popularly known in connection with 7 

ire pretty were cepted in journa Times than anv others One is that 
iste ere les pproximately correct the late Mr. Delane, and the other t 
Daily Telegraph, £120,000 a vear: Sfand- of Dr. William HH. Russell No mat 
ard. £65.000. Daily News, £80,000. Moi our day wielded a greater power, no n 
tng Post, £10.00 Thirty vears ago, The of any day exercised his strength wit 
l s Which is not en to boasting, higher sense of responsibility, than M 
in edito article that its gross) John Delane, for thirty-six vears « 

neo Ss equ “sak it oO t Os oO of The ind whose death 
flourishing of the Cie mi princi patties press veners ’ arded as one of the ( 
The eluets and riters of The 7 es) lamities of 1879 Though a hard work 
ive little or ho personalll In connection both in soeietv and at lis office and ac 
ith Printing-house Square This is a tomed to keep late hours, nearly alv 
tradition of the paper, which is jealousty | stavine at Printing-house Square ww 


miatntaimed Yet reat hames Crop up mm The Times went to press Mr Delane 





ws literal History Mir. Disrac Wrote a florid, healthyv-looking man, more like 
my it inder 1 signa e of Rum 
mec Mr. Vernon Harcourt was ** His 
toricus Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne 

rote above the initials “5. G. O Cap 

un Stirling was at one time its yn pit 
leader-write) and Stirling had Tho. 
C'a vile for lis biographer Ma Robert 
Lowe vhile he was ascending the social 

1 tical seal Irst as nie mbe of Pa 

ill ht then ls ( iinet bidnister and 
next as a peer of the realm, wrote editor 

ls for The Times Mr. Leonard Court 
ney, member of Parliame nt for Liskeard 
member of its staff The late Mi 

ohn Oxenford, the most accomplished 

| scholarly dramatie eritie of his time 

is been succeeded by Mr. Morris, whose 

ither was for many vears one of the best 

IoWh Manacers Of The Times Mr. Ox 

nford’s colleague, Mr. James Davidson 

still holds office as musical eritie, having DR. WILLIAM H. RUSSEL 
Ih these latter vears of his veteran service { Photog iphe 1 by ¢ harles Watkins 














ry gentleman than a laborious jour 


Lord Palmerston had a 


face 


Slmiar 


reezZV" and it is notable that 


f Kne@land’s hardest-worked men 
ht. active, stalwart-looking exam 
f humanity Lord Chief Justice 


rn. how ruddy his cheeks were 


oht his eves, to the last! Mr. An 
Trollope has the appr iVrance of ru 
th, though he is up at live o cloek 
iorning, and at his desk Mi 
ho Often writes more in a week 
me ot His contemporal es ado 1 

is’ rosv as the morn,” and as full 
rru hess asa stripling His COPS 
to be exhibited 


forthe emulation of 


JOULYHALIStS The leate fom Tavlor’s 
asas undecipherable as Sala’s 

ind distinet When Mark Lemon 
editing Punch 


wine im Jot-stock 


Whiting novels ind 
companies, he 


i picture of Falstatian cheerfulne 


surnand, with white hair and ora 
s bovish in the exuberance of his 
Spirits W ork wrees With well 
‘ed constitutions Mr. Gladstone 
Diekens Lord Palmerston, Sn 
Landseer, and Mr. Gladstor s 


Chaneellor of the Exchea 


vel Delane’s intimate fri 
Visitor 
Waldegrave did 
reception al 
vithout him 


and beloved 


i Trequent 
the Countess of 
K a great 
complete 
ed bv all, 
to with 


of The 


hardest-headed col 


en his health compelled him 
the 


many 


Vv from editorial charge 


les, of his 


wues, who had worked for him and 


i him for vears, could not kee » back 
eir tears as he shook their hands and 
ide them good-by Mr. Delane was the 


financial manager of 
The late 
“mous editor was born October, 1817. and 
is edueated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
he B.A. in 1839, and 
is called to the bar in 1847. He joined 


1839 as assistant editor un 


m of the previous 


The Times, who died in 1858 


craduated 


here 


] 
[lie 


Times in 
er Mr 


Barnes, and sueceeded him on his 
S41. Mr. Delane followed 


1880, having on 


in his 


ief in his resignation 
vear before been succeeded by Mr. Che 
ery. Thenew chief, one might imagine, 
rom the paragraphs that have been pub 
ished as to his personality, to be a dry-as 
ist philosopher in word and deed and 
On the i 


pleasant conversationalist, and has a good 


ppearance, CONLPary, he is a 
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deal of that freshness of complexion whic 
characterized his predecessor He is gra 
Lo Wteness, and Wears beard and 
mustache Of medium heieht and build 
he looks vounger than his age by some 
years He was born in Barbadoes in 1826 
Vas edueated at Eton a tat Caius Col 


and Was artery 


at Lineoln’s Im Dr. Wil 





r \\ a ae 
berlorer Bishopo () oO ) ! ( j 
he Lord Almoners Professor « Vrabu 
at Oxford in TS6S8 hie OK tis devree o 
M.A ibout the same time and a vear 


Sultan of Turke 


later the noma 
a member of the second class of the Impe 
rial order of the Medjidie In ISTO he 


Was appointed by the committee of the 


Convocation of Canter! the re 


OF thre 


murvy one oft 


visers of the authorized translation 


Old Testament He is honorary secreta 
ry of the Roval Asiatic Society The 
works that make his name respected 
amone Oriental scholars are his transla 


tion of 


The Asse moblies of Al Hariri 


with notes historical and grammatical, 
and his edition of Machberoth Ithiel, by 
Jehudah Ben Shelomo Alkharizi 

Dr. William Howard Russell, ** the 
of the War,” 


the first special war correspondent 


Pen 
will always be remembered as 


of the 


Knelish press, and for his graphie jou 
The 
story of Dr. Russell's career has often been 


told Ven of the 


a dozen columns to it, 


nalistic history of the Crimean war 


Time even devotes half 


and his biography 


is familiar to the general reader on both 
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‘ ) ( Oo 
Dr. | oO} 
Olts i 
(90) ) 
! 
I r 
s tie ce 
e eCO MISS ( re 
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! i er Live 
ew 
» De OeeU ( 
ite or conde iti 
yore 
ua ‘ 
ets. ¢ r 
ray ' ) 
eo} ible ( a 
ry 
‘ l wid ¢ © Cnai 
to the period. Fo 
( s ce I Hig 
l rot ba l¢ The World 
l xt ct ( t 
prety \ni ¢ tora ‘ ( 

L ¢ l Hh ( i 
paper, an official of the Post-off 
riend of Dicken elist 

Mr. K Yates is 

) vie 1 GC re ) tive a) i tic 
d ad beel » fis mind el Oo 

» ‘ \ ew 

t H ed that eC SUy 

( ro 7 7 ) ( hat 
| perso rhalism isa 

i1h) na t by ( t as not vu 
or scurrilo t free from. mere 
( Ou mn ind from anything 
1 rowdy ele nt, it Was certain to be 
eptable l opinion was tl result 
ending Mr. Yates’s early effort in that 
Ol of public journalistic gossip of 
ie] Iy¢ the Enelish founder His 
lmn The Lou ver at the Clubs eom 
eed in The Illustrated Times in the 
iv 1855, and continued for manv vears 
nit In faet, he quarrelled With thre 
) On s Monday ulleton The 
hn Thi Vorning Star, an | thie 


made DY 


MONTHLY 
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ess Courier, convineed him 
mes Oo The World 
Not sald he frankly 1! 
» some questions TL ventured to 
ther da that [ ever tl C 
! ) ( 1 Ss kind is sullicient 
( SI ‘ i i spaper ut 
r" ( has been fallen mto 
one of the imitators of The Wi 
I ( SULT t thiis holeson 
a OSSIPp ( meked by good }) 
! SOK rst ‘ 
( Ler ( Mmiusica ) i st 
{ t CO) hat i orn 
( bla lhy ii ICcces 
r Phe popularity of n 
! ( we i [llustrated Tiine 
The St ( been far vreatei 
| ; ed m scone + 4] 
ClO 0) ) Thine pe PLOCGLCAIS ( 
eC hha ve te rimedown Ino 
( a Vaart mdin novel Wl 
in) . Voight, mv time was 


had no funds of mv ow 








4 (i I 
Start a Journal, and no inelination to 
woa capitalist who would have pro 
Voi 1deas It was not til the sp 
of IS74 that, then enjoving a large sa 
is the principal European correspon 
of the Ne York Herald, | found mis 
Nn position to devote a little time ar 
ttle money to carrving out the desire 
mv lite [ mentioned MN plan to M 
Grenville-Murray, then Paris correspor 
ent of the New York Herald, whom IL | 
known for some vears, and received fre 
lim the warmest encouragement and t 
pleasantest co-operation The paper 


} 


July, 1874, Mar. Murray and n 


ie sole propric tors, and w: 


self being tl is 
successful that when Mr. Murray retir 


his residence in Paris preventing him fron 


Ihh CONSE GCUeNnCe 


six months afterwar 

taking his due share in the direction, | 

he ss tha 

£400, was assessed by the official valuer 
The 

it W and 

not atford to ad 


moiety, for which nad paid | 


success a 
but 
and thi 


said to have ha 


E3000 paper became a 


as seen known, we 


rectly 
could vertise it, 
general public may be 
no knowledge of its existence until the r 
port in the newspapers of un police charg 
made by Mr. Labouchere at the Mansion 


House against Mr. Abbott, a stock-broke: 


for assault. This drew public attention 


to the paper, and its merits were recog 
nized \ summons for libel taken out 
q st me by a certain firm of usurers 


and heard at the Guildhall, lasting two 











The first article each week, a word 


JOURNALIS 
md resulting In a Complete tr uuph 
( World completed the success 

s Mr Yates's brie f storv of the 
On and rise Of The World. a jour 


Ch now pays Tit at income Sul 
tto enable him to egratifv those in 
ot hospitalits and eood fellowshay 
have always been among his best 
teristies In addition toa pleasa 
HOuUsé Mr Yates has a cozy an 
pointed residence on the Upper 
ind his. st ital ,wsa i 
mia ll raft on the? ©) Mi 


vans 1 sa 1 
wrote under his editorship 1 

if Bai iftee) Ss AoE Mr. | 
1) ributed to. Bre hts number ) 
World, and | pen hi been employ 
mm 1t evel hee It IS vel H \ 
that Mi | OU ere Sones 
s partner, « id ced money. te 
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The Hlornet pon hie rl iis Some 


. d only o1 partner, and sin oft the brightest of t! ht horsemen 
ment th paper ta “ » th $0 of the new eklies ere t ned 
vty. Mr. Labouchere was a paid! At the head of these rivals of Th 
riputol ind took a persona interest World stands one Vv hos SUE eon 
lepartiment ov niech he pre ded it its first number nm thi respec 
World is rv largely quoted b eclipsing The World f Wit! Die 
can pres ind 4 Celebrities a torla ver representit hnattractive fe 
reprinted and bound up to Sey Hale SVINDOLISIN ¢ | t bearing aloft mn 
olumes. constitute a work of ente) me hand the lamp of knowledge, and in 
mw and val ible nograplieal ter he othera mirror reflecting the Ciceronian 
Among the weekly journals whi motto Veritatis cultores, fraudis mim 
l \ ites Da bes d to have MOURA Cl Truth rrncacle hoy Sho on the DOOK 
» existence are ffi Vhitehall Review stalls Its proprietor and editor was 
Pan. and Society There was at known as a daring and caustt Vriter 
e) ealled Vayfan started. as The and also aS a capitalist with plenty of 
vitehall Ret ei was, bV one OT t eon monev to back His daring and plenty of 
nitors to The World Vayfau id lit courage to bac his money The pubhe 
\ no raison d etie and it died in spite knew it did not matter to Laboucher 
he bright and capable pen of its editor vhether his paper paid or not-—therefore 


Ir. Luev. a member of the statf of 77 


miblished some of the most artistic por 
, 
] 


it-cartoons of the day Pan is a ne 


nture, backed by considerable capital 


} 
an eminent statesman, is from the p 


the newest Daily Telegraph recru 


Mr, David Anderson, a gentleman who 


‘redited with very excellent journalis 


vork. The pioneers of the high-priced A representative man 


if hastened to | his treasury Che British 


Daily News the Whitehall made its | public hates your struggling journal and 
rk through a series of portraits of Tem vour needy editor It likes power, and 
ne‘ Leaders of Soectety It has lat money iwsagreatel power than | nowledge 
rly launched out into the field of cari Bitter pe rsonal, brilliant, chatty inp 

iture with spirit and success Life has | dent, sometimes reckless, always amusing 

Truth is liked and feared It is iD nted 


W in a convenient readable siz eut and 


stitched—an advance in convenience ot 


‘ait | form and shape which would be a wel 


++ t { 


ni ecome addition to the attractions of sueh 
it, | widely read and popular many 


is papers as The Field, The (meer ind Land 
ic and Water 


p ort d 


nahi 
nh journalism 


rossiping journals were The Figaro and | diplomacy, politics, and finance, a leading 
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‘ss editor of then he suddenly remembers rather 
wnent for ling episodes of his varied career 
ous Pope's isappointed attaché at Washington 
datown > could not be found Picking up ad 
Park, M viper during a journey westward, he 
ninent pos the announcement of his appointmen 
notabiriities thie Position he desired Event lal 


nteres oy not to sa re turned up at Washington, where hie 
Bor in London Iso] fortwo vears During theCrimean w 
dat Eton and Cambridge aided and abetted the crimping of \ 
a) eal it Trinity he i Cah citizens tor the Knolish aries 
ith t dos Disc Lpdanve vas kicked out of the legation It 
on t shoulders c) this voung attache who excited the ire 
ride | ent travelling icertain American citizen who eallec 
country he desired to see st Vr. Crampton ‘T want to se 
a the Capit SOM tthe DOSS “You cant: he is out seen 
off on his own horse, and) rephed Labouchere You are no 
irs in pocle \tter to rie Il must see the boss: I ean w: 
p ( she returned t Very vell, said the attaché, goime 
ad ( I i dy of th his tetter-writing *"“take a st 
fe travelled th the troupe Che visitor waited fora considerable 
i ’-1S ero, and took mone, At last he said Stranger, L have bee 
ri. eC) i nal maze fooling round here two hours: has 
ts for ce By-and-by he!) chief come in vet No; you wi 
ror d went to the) him drive up to the front door when 
le found himself at St returns * How long do vou reckon 
’ then only a cluster of Will be before he comes “Well,” s 
e@ Vie b party ot Chippe Labouchere, ** he went to Canada vest 
Ol back to t r homes dav: | should sav he I] be here in abe 
then Bene: ead ith them SIX WeeCKS 
S nting muffalo, jo ng The Enelish attaché was fond of ran 
wd Sports, pla noe cards bling, and he takes pleasure vhen in 
re ‘ and Y” What | Conve rsational mood, in relating his ti 
\ a ( 4 rpoem bles and adventures over cards He or 
NZS hich tothe more nearly starved, he savs, owing to his pas 
‘ t Knelishman was) sionforgambling. °° While l was attache 
e and passing away the) at Washington,” he says, °° 1 was sent b 
to N Yi and mak- | the minister to look after some * Trish ] 
ad -< irters. visited triots at Boston L took Uy may residence 
out It occurred to ita small hotel, and wrote down *Sinit 
) diplon Co SeErVICE in the hotel book as my name In th 
nee mad he ent nto it evening LL went to a eambling establisl 
( imiinat thie he ment, where | incontinently lost all th 
e re 1 this incident in) money that I had with me except halt 
rie eotner ¢ nine, SMok dollar Then Ll went to bed, satisHed wit! 
his comfortable house over- | my prowess. The next morning the bail 
rie ~ Par The inferenes itfs seized on the hotel for debt, and al 
it il here had been an | the guests were requested to pay their bill 
eal to pass through, he ind to take away their luggage L could 
entered the service; but | not pay mine, and so I could not take my 
pite of his political | luggage to another hotel Allthat leould 
, ilistic arrogance. is | do was to write to Washington for a ré 
in. and is ll of depreea- | mittance, and to wait two days for its ar 
il Ti yu plish are nts, except rival, The first day lL walked about, and 
s | Ss jarring the sensibill spent my half-dollar on food It was 
pecially moral person by r summer, so [slept ona bench on the Com 
tS In DIS g @ and theat mon, and in the morning went to the bay 
ices (all of which have been | to wash mivst If. I felt inde pendent of all 
\ is the world goes), and) the cares and troubles of civilization But 












i 


to buv mvself 


‘vo and towar 


i restaurant and ordered dinne 
t anv clear idea how | was to pay 
ycept DV leaving mV eC it it} edu 
st adavs Boston r taurants Vere 
nn eellars. and there Vas t bar 
e door, where the proprietor sat to 
pavinent As Late mv di r. | 
ed that il Lie Walters ho were 
en ere CONUTMUALLY Starling at mn 
dently speaking of me to each 
\ oul TV COMSECLOLICE prpcrce hie 


that this was because | had an im 
, ) 

OUS LOOK, Atl tilbat ey Were ais 

ould cover 


tpproad 1¢ d 


dl sald | bey your pardon SIP; ar 
patriot Mengher Now this pa 
is a gentleman who had aided 


1( Brien mn his Trish risine, and had 
sent to Australia, and had escaped 
ce to the United States It Vas lv 
ness to look after patriots, so | put 


ver before mv lips, and said, * Hush! 


e Lt cast up my eves to the ceiling, as 
oh | saw a vision of Erin beckoning 
( It was felt at once thriat | Vas 
ivher The choieest viands vere 
ed before rie and most exeellent 
( When I had done justice to all 
vood things | approad hed thie par 


isked boldly for my bill 


tor, also an [rishmean, said Krom a 
i like you who has sutfered in the 
Mi CAaUSse, | Call take Ho WOME tii 

mother patriot to shake vou by the 
a L allowed him I further allow 


ill the waiters to shake hands with me 
| stalked forth with the stern, resolved 
tsomewhat condescending! y dismal air 
ch I have nassumed by patriots in 
le, Again | slept on the 
Then L went 


» the post office, found a letter for mx 


Common 


in | washed In tne Day 


om Washington with some money in it 


d breakfasted 


On leaving the United States, the vounge 


iplomat was ordered successive ly to St 
Munich, 


dm, Florence, and finally to Constanti 


as ; . a ; 
Petersbure Frankfort, Stock 


yple. Wherever his post might be, that, 


seems, was the last place to find him 


Onee he received notice that he had been 


promoted to be first secretary of legation 


t the republic of Parana. He did not go 


thither: for, unknown to the Foreign Of 


| 


lice, the republic in question had ceased to 
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X Ist Attheendofs mouths he was it 
ghantly asked by Lord Russell why he 
is not at Parana Laboucher replied 

hat he | Llnagwimed that he had been ap 

pomted cretary dm partibus tufideli 
win on account of his exemplary services 
ind that he muageht enyov the salary mn Ku 
Pore Phe otlic rep isa command to 
start at once. Labouchere asked ‘* whith 
er vhereupon the government discover 
ed that the republic to which they had 
appointed him had co psed some ten 
months before. He was ordered to go to 
st Petersburg Six months afterward he 


was heard of at Hombur Lord Russel 
more vet nal hart Labou 


chere replied that his means were smal} 


but his zea yreat, and that as neither his 
purse nor thre rvernment liberality rar 
to the cost of trams. | Vas Walking to 
Russia, and hoped to reach St. Petersburg 
inthe course of the veat Phe se tpegrrace 
who worried the dons at Cambridge, ut 


vill be seen, led the government a dance 
during his employment in the diplomatic 
SOV ICE There is a certain air of misclhiet 
to-day in lis journalistic exploits, but he 
has brought to his work as a writer an 
an editor an amount of worldly experi 
knowledge Whieh serves hin 


well. and enriches his chatty eritieisms of 


men and thines with a varietv of way 


side illustration and ineident whieh is the 
secret of the sueeess of his stv le kor ex 
ample yh nN K il Pasha Vas recalled 


from bene ambassador in Paris because 
ita <¢ Db Tor 40.000 


Labou 


he had been posted 


franes which he had lost at écarte 


chere bubbled over th svmpathy for him 
In Truth nd related ho Khalil had b 
in life with £50,000 a vear, but having 


passion for gambling 


When he 


was Turkish ambassador at St. Petersburg 


his (Labouchere’s 


had frittered most of it away 


he lost several million franes at whist to 


1 


the Russians about ie court, which he 


paid like a ntiemanh He onee saved 


me, wrot Labouchere from a heavy 
loss. and that is whv I take an interest li 
him He, a Russian, and I sat down one 


evening to have rquiet rubber The Rus 
sians have a hideous device of playing 
with what they call a zero; that 1 to sar 
a zero is added to all innings and loss 


When 


Khalil and the Russian had won thei 


1 
es, so that 10 stands for 100, ete 


dummies, I found to my horror that witl 
the zero I had lost about £4000. Then it 
| I had 


came to my turn to take dummy 
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i I ‘ one) s 0 mio \ Sa dl MouUchere 
‘ ivil lo the « qt to amswer strie On Ou ! 
e las If I failed t pelled to say I had not, as I wish 
| l lo ont LOVE () two lite corrce How do vou n 
rds rhe bie L had marked isked the embarrassed eounss 
( Ix | sked af Thad given mone. No: | 
est ti }> ( viven bo O be sold, and not be 
te ! ‘ at ru 1) ‘ t ci¢ the @r Lot pro re 
thie wa > 1 1h) Hf bhsad his defeat he vent one iors i 
re , Bal rid crt tra Lhe | UV and other part 
rte hit | to " Tlie ! rove wid ) for Sore tit + 2 
(it ) {ter ¢ *( lo his LI OCCASIONALLY Vrote ettervs ‘ 
rf ! Lhe ¢ a part }) Oprretol be isan Pa a 
( } { t ( et le SIECY \ co mondent of The \ 
I at N ’ a iN Wahted to @o donne hada ile ima 
) dl . { t . ery vin London, and « er exeuses for 
»» ( | | hist ‘ ne Labouchere offered to stay on 
‘ i re aol » pr ce na tead, and to this fortunate cireumsta 
t | ( dance the |} the public is indebted for one of the 
ies Phe look \ er ip} ad to est dl iost realistic aecounts of 
a ¢ COUPSE eitim m havo Thus, siege of Paris from a resident's pou 
d Tl make, or rather save Leo) PAlnist iew tl t has vet been published i 
KUSS madd eyina ince, through thre Dia SOF a Besieged heesident in Pa 
fault of the 7 nad it seems tom i published by Macmillan, still realizes 
the poor Otto 1 fhaat Lie Val the reader, better than anv of the h 
1877 vith " i 1 eure 1 ries, the condition of Paris, its heros 
Os thie ne ov ( s Kk ill Ost his COW alice frivolity. devotion. self-de 
i twl Lo it To i\¢t 4 mi Cat tis ii ma » {} It . ( Wine its nVvestiyie 
es thine. to ki wton e use of wa » to its Nhat capitulation ‘| 
em auite other tl letters appeared in The Daily News, a 
In 1864. Mi i 1) mere conte ed thie With th CPAP work of Mr orl 
mor of represel the re 0 lifted The News from a losing propert 
War ! nm Parlinment He got 1 nto tt ven of fame and PPOSPePIEY 
uit s regected, On petitron, for taking Ho did vou get vour letters to London 
) commiitt roon In thos ith a marked regularity that surprises 
1 i 3 | ad no ( Mn ON evel woody | asked the beste ed re 
Ol , Pig nad t rr" \ Ipposed aent rr aay Jules Fave PEP Te? 
) Once marein OW 1 tl 1 Labouchere kindly told the eorr spond 
Ss no i the mat Yr OF <4 OT) Ss ents that if thev gave letters to the ba 
\ committee of the House of Comn s| loon man, he vould take special eare Oo 
wd the ease | Windsor tribuna them I ecuessed that the care would b 
that no briberv h tile rylaee pecial so I used to give dummies to the 
did not prove them to be ove vovernment messenger, and slip my let 
ligvent estivators: for it vas pretty ters into the post.a ldressed to a lady, who 
, inderstood in the borough that aj) used to take them to The Daily News of 
oot il of money had been duly ¢ ie There was no time to overhaul all 
naed I t sa storv told of ) Mi the private letters that went out. and 
| Oo] yer ( ded t} ( wmMipAtioO! ol rine hot being open to the distinetion o 
ie OppOSINE counNse to his expendi- | journalistic correspondence, got through 
ire \s ad whether he had directly or) all right When The World Was start 
directly paid money for corrupt r | ed, Mr. Labouchere wrote its City articles 
ses he replied that he had not Whi His first suecess in this new position was 
committe ere consulting as to then one that he ould probably relate to you 
nent bouchere in his quiet evn vith a chuckle if you were on sufficiently 
fashion rved to the counsel that | familiar terms to ask him questions. — It 
| have pushed his question as to ex- | was in this way: He learned on good au 
enditur Why said the learned | thority that the chiefs of The Times had 
counsel You asked me if I had paid resolved to foree Mr Sampson, their City 
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to resign his) position Labou 
t once denouneed hin ih Thie 
ind ordered Thi Lin S tO CGISIMISS 
He ealled upon Th Times not to 
performance of duty, but to vet 
Saul psoh at once The r¢ THatlo. 
: 7 ] my 
Dpson TOLLOW LILO Glue 1\ On I /te 
Ps authoritative strictures and arre 
nands I })1 a tre Cry ibid 
| } 
‘ | ) ! eons ) } \ 
ti pul thd li t it) ( 
the papers reputation Then lol 
The World's campaign acainst the 
lenders One of the persons at 


rought a su avatnst The World 





nal prosecution, mn Tact ind the 

is dismissed It as tL thus thin 
The World beeame a probtabie tgistl 
Havine an eve to) business 

ihere withdrew from The World 


iurted Truth The paper paid from 
rst It was breht. personal, and Phot. by the Le ms 


ht add with fairness. impertinent 


cossip was fresh, careless, well-in- | cational polish in his stvle and mannes 

s ned, and fearless Societv is) cruel when addressing the House tha Vins tor 
ovs the misfortunes of its neighbors him alwavs a respeetful and ready at 

le bought Truth with a desire to se tention His defense of dus colleawue 

is “going to get it next,” who or) Bradlaugh when the junior member for 


institutions would be marked down | Northampton was excluded = from the 





Xposure City men who were shaky House was characterized by vreat mode 
nbled, snobs who were ¢h rv ol their ation and = diseretion tnd whatever lis 
wosed dignity opened the paper with | views may be in regard to Mr. Brad 
us fingers Labouchere hit out "lauch’s theoloes and unwholesome ph 
‘ and left, sometimes fairly, some- | losophy.” he carefully avoided any ex 
{ es unfairly but always cleverly, al pression of opinion in regard to them 
ly ivs With skill, alwavs with courage Ineidental to his other ventures and ad 
_ is threatened openly and privately ventures, the honorable member for North 
physical punishment, but his pen ampton has had interesting theatrical ex 
er wavered, and he dipped it the deep perrences He owned the Queens The 
; ifo evall the more he was opposed atre Sometimes he let it, and sometimes 
1 It is not the province of the present | brought out plays himself He generally 
riter to discuss the morale of what may Lost by them, but now and then had a sue 
’ called personal journalism: he only | cess. Occasionally in the midst of the prep 
» nows that, as a rule, those who profess | arations for a new production he would e 
He »condemn it most are its constant read abroad When particularly wanted by 
{ s Truth has had to tight several for the management, he could not be found 
HO idable libel suits, but as a rule it has} The work went on, however. all the same 
1 ome out of court with flvine colors, the | and so did the loss Onee he was advised 
I Robertson and Lambri suits being, in their! to eram the house for a week with **o1 
a iv, celebrated Cases Just prior to the | ders,’ so that nobody could vet mn The 
ist general election a deputation from | traditional ** Full” was posted at all the 
ar Northampton waited upon Mr. Labou- | entranees He did this on condition that 
‘t here and asked him to stand in the Lib after a week everybody should be eom 
és ral interest for that borough He went | pelled to pay When the second week 
S wand fought the borough side by side | came, the house was empty. Then the 
uu ith Mr. Bradlaugh, and was returned | actors complained. They could not act to 
\ vith that other candidate Mr. Labou empty benches *Whvydon't vou draw? 
It chere sits below the gangwayv amone the! was Labouechere’s reply to their erie, 
A tra Radicals. He is a firebrand among | ance. ** Draw!—confound it! why don't 
d the firebrands, but there is a certain edu- | you draw?” He announced Shakspearean 
y 














, ! ( one 7 \ 
) ere y | t ) 
hee ‘ ne to ) 
| 
reo ! ‘ ‘ ql ( 
{ DO . 
( t | i i capt 
“ oO pale 1 
‘ Nevert thre 
plies I nancial CESS 
‘ t ite " erted into a ce 
) ! | ‘ qor'e 
I} 1 ( ed States a eat 
ad torn tHbie ¢ rooration Kno 1 Ss tlie 
Vimeric Ne Company In England 
~ 1 ! Stiftution, Knowl as 
< d So thou the corpora 
) } rh t alia ¢ ) tot thre 
\ Syyiit i | SO) Vi \\ 
i ) prietor 
( \hi Lu ride the ¢ ( Manaver, has 
tp l ) ure t hide IS TOE 
i Mr. Sinith represents West 
inst Parliamn \s) First) Lord 
1 ( \adn rail | | Be tCOLS 1a 
topnet e p edt . tor be tL capa 
rie mic HausStrio nN iste CON ind 
ne the ond orl ponents ader 
Vib t I Co dence Ob th Pre 
pier ana ne Gove nel He rece eS a 
rineelV mecome Tron ‘ mous house of 
YUSTTES hn the Strand, which has been 
’ t up by degrees, progressing with the 
rogvress of Ourha Sb, abla Derg admin 
stered to-day remarkable grip id 
Celene s thand Sons are the chet 
listributers of the | don and provineial 
ress, the prineipat dealers in pubileatlons 
ind books they conduet i vast library 


similar in character and extent to Mudie’s 


atest 


is the wr 





bovs 


their emplovment enough men and 

tO Populate t Stall to n \ teature of 
their enormous business. which has ho 
parallel im the United States or in ny 
Kuropean eountrs is then mnexation 
yy renting terms, of the 1 neipal rail 


vay dépots throughout the United King 


thre valls of the sta 


nave 


At their head 


they ad 


ind on every platform 


larters in the Strand, London 


minister and direct book-stalls and the 
vivertising of railway stations. Oceasion 
ullv they meet with the competition of 


me other company, which tries to out 


id them in their rent to the railway eor 


WO 


NTHLY 


a book-sStall and newspaper 
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porations, Dub They cenerally man 
tintain their position. The first « 
oar tLftorthe erection of book st 
long the great roads would be enor 
And thre Ene@lish are a Conservative 
rie chanyves ar not eCASTIN iad eS 
en there is the smatiest questio 
olved as to the necessity or advan 
('! ho nith and Sons have alm 
come an integral feature of Enelisl 
idiministration Their book 
G ( ihe ili abimiation te depot 
orms:; and while the famous firm re 


for then 
} 


consider themselves 


splendid) reward enterprise 


libes 


COT pahires 


1 ] 


paid for the accommodation erranted 


is one of the “sights of a great ra 


KEneland, a book-stall of S 
and Sons \t 


Liverpool, Shetlield 


Station mm 


Birmingham, Manel 


and other laree te 


the newspaper and lie rary stores are q 


nportant structures in their way \ 

the Midland or Northwe 
ern ce pot at Liverpool for the first t 
with | 


the cheerful asp 
which Smith and Sons’ news stands 


means enter 





must be struck 


to the platform, in contradistinetion to t 


eloom which generally pervades Ame 


can de pots 


BY THE RIVER 


R OR i word thou must give 
To yn o \ 
! r ¢ t va 
S Vv ¢ To-Da 
7 nt nitv’s flow 
I ( hit ana I - 
R OR t message is clear 


River, O R thy seeret of power 
Iw from this hour 
7 hyvthm of delight 
Is mv sone in th night 
| } ie f ) 
I an Triad with thy @iadness ior, 10 

















railroad southward 


() hours ricit 

ikes the traveller from the present 
of Ohio, the loeal seat of govern 
or over three millions of people. to 

lalhnt, COlS¢E rvative old town Hie 


birth place and cradle of the State 


pital at the beginning of the 


t contaimed only a 


ousand seattered settle: 


nts at th 





iV an 


which is suggestive 
Modern 
chitecture has done but, little to bright 


he sombre aspect of the dignified, sub 


appearance 


its age and early importance 


tantial old residences which line the quiet 
ply shaded streets, or to modify the an 
iuiated and somewhat orimiy appearance 
the long lines of business blocks which 
inv vears ago formed the busy mart of 
the ancient metropolis.” One of the ear 
st settlements within the present bound 
iries of Ohio, Chillicothe, from acombina 
on of natural advantages, as well as from 
ie energy and ability of its leading men 
ime suddenly into prominence, and for 
many years oeeupied a position which 
nade it the envy of all the other embryo 
cities of the West It did not fulfill, 


ever, the golden promise of its youth, and 


how 
o 
vas eclipsed in a few 


had 


ears after the date of its own origin lt 


decades I\ towns 


whieh no existence until a 


sceore of 





OHIO'S FIRS 






, . 
( I oO 
is the adopted home of a class of met 
ho were as judicio Sandas enterprising 
iS il Vho came ito the territory north 
est of 1 Q)hhieo das the residence oi 
quite coterie OF eminent men and thre 
ipltalbot the mfant commonweaith of the 
West. it was wid i favorably 


s Located 
lithe heart Ofas rieh 
is eould iy 
found from ocean to 
oOoccan ind favora 
lished at the 


Sia pros 


pect that the prosper 
f it o its early days 
t vould only be the 
forerunner of a tong 
( eer OF Cotstanthy 


Pcreasin str rth 


but there was disappointment in store 


for those who had ] rt ©} 


pectalhons 


{ 


even if thev were 
The 
of which De Witt C 


or, wave thre 


founded upon the 


best of reasons ereat Ohio canal 


Inton Was project 


busv little town a powerful 


impetus of erowth, and for many vears 
its life was fed by this active artery of 
\s the this 


Internal improvement was 


commerce uselulness of 


iv vast 


Ss iperseded, however, by other means 


of transit, the stream of traflie upon 
the canal became rather venous than 
arterial im its flow, and Chillicothe 
lost its richest souree of nourishment 


Losing at an early day its political pres 


tige as the State capital. it still continued 
to thrive in business; but losing the ea 
nal COTTE PCR, and Ie neg slow to secure 


the benefit of railroad stimulus, the old 
town which had proudly led all of its ri 
vals, and passed through a period of phe 
nomenal progression, arrived at almost a 
stand-still condition 

Chillicothe is classie ground it was 
here that the first State northwest of the 
Ohio was 


the 


ushered into organic being: and 
Hill ve 


famous 


upon heights of Cemetery 


pose the mortal remains of four 
men who have been its Chief Executives 


Two historic houses. rich in associations 


which reeall the bravest of ploneers, men 
who were among the founders of the State, 
stand stately and sentinel-like upon a high 


The 


academy, Which was the alma mater of 


plateau overlooking the old town 
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Aacveneration of men o ive Crown Gray 
ipluce o urn for the vouth of thre 
0 i Kamous Ohio statesmen, men who 
have rad thierry may ii places ( 
been school-bovs here Not far VAN \ 
iquiet street S 2. p hn old house while 
Ss pornted ou s the birth-place of the wit 
ofan Ohio President. andseattered through 
the to 1 ire severad DNUMIDIE place tied 
nave een the tom ) Hel WhOSsSe Dates 
ere rmely Knowh hn literature po tiles 
ind law 
\ cothe is charmingly environed 
The broad ille throu iwhich the Sclo 
oO flows south wad to thre Qhioiis border 
ed by high blut® banks upon the west, and 
) i ¢ un of mountam-like h Ss upon 
it t is thi th | st a) ic 1iits ust YW 
ered: Crest Six Thundarec Tee HooVe thre 
Vel hich Washes its base | we lover of 
Live ) tiful « iti Lleve rah ¢ ements of the 
1 7 qd, and pieturesque in precipi 
Tous fhe hts and rose formations: or il 
ie nore admire thre ventler aspects of hea 
1 his eve aay etided alone the far 
\ 1) slop ‘ reen pasture-land, or 
ithe erest o ry ev Wali ne may 
el s Slomn wander Trom one Tair tea 
1 ol 1 landscap to another through 
in e Vari of form and wealth of 
Ol oO the dim ie hills miles away 
ol ( i \ wiih to thre horizon This 
val is the centre of densest popula 
lion © tl prehlistorice race and pe rhaps 
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the seat of eniprre, for nowhere e] 
kmemorial mounds exist in such nur 
is upon 4 ttoms and uplands 
vhere else do so many defensive 
ippear, Or Such a wump rand y rie 
Si (t wlosul The Indian ti 
ded this as a favored land, a 
is ndoubtediv Tor centuries the a 
el r tive ola ire or Sia thes 
‘ rive) s the ir-Wwa ( 
‘ 1 raves of these tribes. fi 
STi ind stealt vy to strike then 
placa nem I Creeks nd in 
ears tl IBoltated stations of the white 
Kentue OAl thre Mingo, W Lose 
Lie OGMUeH Ce nd sad story have sti 
I heat ol ynany modern SVInpat 
> hh voe, delivered thr IW Passi 
ed specve pon Which lis fame rests 


Lord D 


few miles north of the site 


nmore’s imterpreter, only 
of Chilheot 
and hi S lame has been honored, not t 
the rearing of any memorial, but by its : 
pli ation to the orande st of nature’s me 


Mount Loent 
The country is rich in legend of the dus] 


nents upon the Seloto 


race, and history has preserved the a 
nals of many a battle and skirmish 


vhich the Indian to 


from 


SsOl 


iehit 
eround 


preserve 
the e 
croachments of his pale-faced brother 


favorite hunting 


Virginia, it is a notable fact, was the 
second one of the original colonies to ced 


to the United States its claim upon the te 





EDWARD 


TIFFIN, 











thwest of the Ohio 


eceded only by New York, whilk 


Gomme so ll 


cut was thre itest, ConsSUuUmMmnating 
neasure in 1786 the last tard, 


int sacrihee of Stat 


non Qood Virginiw’s a ol 
wmned a clause resell me upo)rl 
) | Ons a tract ol ind lie 
t Ohio, and between the Sc1oto 


minty awards due her Revolution 

sof the Continental line | 

1) kKnOW]) iS { Vireinia \ l 
ystrict Vas almost entire settied 

s from the Old Dominion. and 


( tory ( ico e soon a 

ounded beea the plaee of lo 
or the land-othic of this distrn 

i ad neat ( htt north md 
( thie € rmouus t Mmorimal Counts 

vhich included nearly the whol 
re vation, 1t Decan Its seat It 
cupied a position which entitled it 
mume Gf it did not reeeive it) of 
ital of New Virginia \s Marietta 
properly than Conneaut) may be 


1 the Plymouth of the West, so can 
eothe be termed the Jamestown of 
New Virginia: and as the daughter 
e Mother of Presidents, Chillicothe 
maintained the family prominence 


onor by becomilne the Mother ot 


{ ePPHnorys 
Of the five men eleeted Governors of 
Ohio whose homes were in Chillicothe 
Nathaniel Massie never served 
others, Edward Pittir Thomas 
Vorthington, and Dunean MeArthur 
re ploneer statesmen, and have long 
e passed away The fifth, William 
\ n only recently died, and his lone 


linked the past with the present, po 
ily and socially 
The very earliest history of Central 


muuithern Ouio brings before the reader 


Nathaniel Massie, the foremost pioneer of 
rezion Massie was a native of Vir 
via. and was a bov soldier in the Revo 


ionary war. When only twenty vears 
ive, in 1783, he went out alone to seek 
is fortune mm Kentucky Emploved by 
Survevor-General of the Virginia Mil 


iry Reservations in that State and the 
Northwestern Territory, he soon became 
xpert in the then useful and luerative 
though dangerous calling of a surveyor, 
nd as early as 1790 was the leader of an 


adventurous party locating land-warrants 
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te pretensions 


north of the Olio revious to Wayne's 
treatv in 1795, ¢ ry Survey the Virginia 
M tary District Ss made DV stealtl 1) 
1701. Massie med ‘ rs ettlement in 
Lhe reset? ’ mid ca) t time on 





vard was almost constantly engaged in 
locating and surveying the best land along 
the streams northward, each ve ir pl shing 
further into the wilderness lin the midst 
of the most appalling dangers, sutfering 
in the winter from the severe cold, some 


times almost starving, always st 





the sudden fierce attack of a wily, 
ful, jealous foe, and sometimes having a 
sharp battle with the Indians, Massie and 
his men toiled on, the valiant van-cuard 
of an army of peace 

Dunean MeArthur, also destined to take 
a prominent part in the affairs of the 
State which was to deve lop Tron the wil 
derness, was with Massie in most of his ex 
peditions, and was the hero of several dat 
ing adventures and hair-breadth escapes 

By the year 1794, such an enthusiasm 
had been created in Kentucky by the 
slowing descriptions of the beauty of the 
scenery and the fertility of the soil in the 
Scioto country, which were circulated by 
Massie’s followers, that portions of twe 
Presbyterian congregations in) Bourbon 
County determined to emigrate thithet 
a body. Their dislike of slavery was also 
an inducement to them to make a change 
and being both impelled and attracted 


they were eager to emigrate as early as 


dete og 


@ 
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)OSS Lccordit n the spring of of men, and dividing them into two ¢ 
79D find a Compan of about si parties, again sought the favored lo 
mier du > Ippo ient to pene © thre ! hich he hoped to see a great 
as ho oO e Oho Chey ro 1) One division of the « 
dap rhe rT e of Ch vent by land, and the other up t 
:Y 1 then progres S Clie Oto dn plrogues, Carrying diplemes 
t ope 0 iostile) Tnetans \s husbandry, and those few articles 
ile to retreat wit ey were indispensable to the pionee 
ce thre Pattie ind the Tne Ody Toe landed at the mouth of Paint Creek 
rf eked, tled ivinge two of then Mon sepung below the site of Chillic 
umber dead, and several wounded. Only | at what has since been known as 
me man of the Kentueky compat is Station Prairie.” and soon thirty pl 
‘ mad oa ite¢ Hah Who had long had turned up three hundred aeres o 
een a prisoner among the Indians 1 le) fertile bottom-land, and it was plante 
escape to sown people \fter eo corn Massie proceeded to lay out 
ne upall of the p Itai lett Vv tiie nN town Which a Tew Vvears later became 
| had plunderin them camp, thre scene Of so manv events DN portan 
es retreated toward the Ohio na the seattered settlers of the West 
is they apprehended, were attacked the vas the owner of the tract on which 
next morning bY the pursuing and re town was laid out. and he cave to « 
enforeed party of Shawanese. Un the) of the first settlers a lot within the pl 
Sprin oO 1796 Miaassie rehndeZvo sed tive and a hundred aeres of land neal 
sain rv essentially thre eompa The town was laid out after the puer 
Philadelphia, and in fact the situa 
= — also resembles much that of the « 
} which it was sought to imitate, the Sei 
i i River and Paint Creek re presenting 
FS Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. 4 
1 ae ‘ lie } , M. 
| name, Chillicothe, chosen by Massie 
22 the generic hame among the Shawane 
for town, and although they had no 
i lage Upon thie site chosen, there was o1 
= } not many miles distant—one of the se 
i eral old Chillicothes celebrated im Indi 
narratives. The settlement thus esta 
lished, the one = furthes 








wad are eee Ry 
OM Tie 
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THE MASSIE MONUMENT 








CHILLICOTHE 


the i 


terior, increased very ray 


advanced toward 


idly in population, an 


the surrounding counts 

soon received large num 
bers of settlers The in 
flux of immigrants was 


something wonderful fo 
those days of slow trave 
Men of 
great ability, energy, and 
foresight 


and slow growth 
were altracted 
to Massie’s settlement by 
the fame of his exploits 
and the éclat with which 
the pioneer village sprang 
into existenee, as well as 
by the flattering prospect 
which the richness of the 
warranted In 
there among 
the immigrants from Vir 





recion 
1798, came 


CEMETERY gvinia three men who were 
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t 


table in State his E- 
Worthington, his 
-in-law Tithin, and 

Lucas—all three 
ird Governors. The 
sed located a few 
outhward, but still 
valley, and the oth 
Chillicothe But 
he reputable ele 


came also a rabble 





es, 2 unblers adven 


sand outlaws, worth 


o the community in 
sense—a_ heterogve 
herd, ready to defy 
vand trample order 
inder foot Vir 
vices were imported 
is Virginia virtue 


meer SaVvs When t 


cers having found a 
weir fire-water, rushed 
ities that the eabins Wwe crowded 

it soon fell to tiftv cents; men, 

n, and ehildren, with some exee p 

s, drank it freely, and many who had 
respectable became inebriates. Many 
Wayne's soldiers and e unp-women set 
in the town, so that for a time it b 

a town of drunkards and a sink of 

iption. There was a little leaven 

hin a few months began to develop 
In 1800, Congress, recognizing 
growing importance of Massie’s settle 
nt, and doubtless, too, influenced by its 
itral location as to popul ition, made it 
capital of the Northwestern Territory 
rthineton and Tiffin had met with the 
st session of the Territorial Legislature 
Cincinnati, and they retained their 
ces, meeting with the second at Chill 
the, and also with the third, in 1801 
Here then came Arthur St. Clair, Govern 
of the Territory, clothed in the august 
obes of state, and already disliked because 
his haughty bearing, his arbitrary rul 
os, and more than all else because there 
still clung to him the odium of his unfor 
inate military defeat During the ses 
on of 1801, “the Governor and several 
f the legislators having been insulted at 
Chillicothe,” a law was passed removing 
the capital to Cincinnati again But the 
rerritorial Legislature was not to meet 


iain anywhere. 
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ADENA, RESIDENCE OF ¢ ERNOK WORTHINGTON 


The unpopularity of St. Clair was 
causing many to lone for a State wovern 
ment The Federal Governor, to defeat 
the consummation of a plan Which he 
foresaw would leave him without an oe 
eupation Or ahr O1ee, advance | a sche mie 
for changing the ordinance of 1787 in 
such manner as to etfect a division of 
the Territory, making the Scioto river the 
boundary line. This measure, had it 
been earried, would have lone postponed 
the organization, as neither of the divi 
sions of territory would have had for 
many vears a sufficient population to 
have entitled it to a change in the ad 
ministration of its civil atfairs Massie, 
Worthington, and Tiffin labored zealous 
ly against the change which was urged 
by St. Clair, and Worthington left late in 
the fall to lay before Congress a statement 
of the evils that must arise from a re-ar- 
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fag ap 
~ tap 
rangement of the boundaries of thi pros ture, which was once thought aN ply ce 
pective Northwestern States, and if possible | modious for the use of the State, was t 
to procure permisston tocall aconvention small to serve the needs of the eount 


forthe formation of a State from the east 


ern portion of ft errito having the 
boundaries origina provided by the on 
dinanee, and to effeet that organization 

Which, terminating the influence of tva 
vuny, Should melorate the circumstances 
of thousands by freeing them frome the 


aqdomination of a despotic chire 


1802. Co 


f In April 


ICPreSS passed anact to enabie thre 


peop Vithin the present boundaries of 


ynio to form a Constitution 


Organize a 


State government, and to obtain admission 


intothe Uniononan equal footing with the 
mignial States The people, eager to avail 
themselves of ther new privileges, order 


held an and chose de le 


ection 


gates to represent themiin a Constitutional 
Convention This Convention assembled 
In Chillicothe on the first of November, 
1802, and held its session in the ** old 
stone State-house,” in which the Territori 


il Legislature had assembled in S01. The 


] ] 
burlding@® was commenced mn TOO, and tin 


ished in the following vear It was gen 


devoted to State purposes, and also 


served as the place for holding the loeal 


Many vears after the removal of 


the capital to Columbus, this first State 


Ohio remained as a reminder of 


(‘| cothe’s proud early days: but about 
fifty vears from the time it was built it was 
muund that the plain, simple little strue 


and it 


finer str 


vas destroyed to make room for 
icture 

The Constitutional Convention broug 

of the abl 

such men as Charle 
Willing Byrd, William Goforth, and J 

h Morrow, of Cineinnati, Rufus Pu 
namand Judge Mplivaim Cutler, from Ma 


from tl 


to Chillicothe an assemblawe 


men inthe Territors 


@lbila 


rietta, and Samuel Huntington, 


Connecticut Reserve; but no loeality hac 
a stronger.or more brilliant representatio 
than Chillicothe Amone her 


Massie, Worthington, 
Michael Baldwin, an erratic 


deleaat 
Tiflin, 


venus, Who 


were at 


previous to that time enjoving a local ce 
lebrity and 


bar in 


the ablest 


1 


Lie 


as brilliant 
infant 


before the 


most 
menmibe 


- of the settle 


ment, then first came people 


in a broader capacity The Convention 


closed its labors after a session so short 


as to bs worthy of the emulation of mod 
ern legislators, and it gave to the people a 
Constitution * which bore in every provi 
sion the marks of democratic feeling, o 
full faith in the q And it may be 
added that the Constitution neve. 
submitted to the people In whom it pro 
full faith. Worth 
ington is known to have been the mem 
by 


weople t 


Was 


fessed such Thomas 


ber whom was introduced the clauss 


which secured to Ohio the mouth of the 


Maumee, the site of Toledo, and a valu 











| pof territory, and he also was the 
| | A 
{ 


tor of one or two other Provislons 





4 ehael Baldwin, there is reason to 

was the author of the greater part 

] onstitution No other man in the 

M1 possessed at the same time so 

i legal knowledge and so creat lit 

ibilitv as he He was one of that 

imber OF men to whom the world, 

part of it. has been indebted for 

aluable services but his ereat 

h was handicapped by elements of 

ss and venal faults—follies which 

d his usefulness, but did not ade 

His ability, eccentricity, and 

nence among the pioneer public 

the West entitle him to more than 

notice He was both famous and 

ous at an early day, and though his 

in Chillicothe was short, and he 

oO monument or relie of his residence 

he was one of the marked charae 

of the town and State He had lo 

( In the village as early as the last 

{ of the last ce ntury, for the records 

nt that he was in that vear admitted to 

>) ( Ih the courts Although he em 

ed to the West from Connecticut, he 

i n all probability an Irishman, as his 

ha would imply, and his character too 

rle that matter, for it was made up of all 

j incongrulties, contrarieties, and con 

uy lictions that are popularly supposed to 

Mix ong to the typical Irishman tle was 
t] rongmentally and 
ise sically, able to 
lo poe successfully 
ite th the best minds 
"iT met with, and 
ho ially well pro 
ou ded with that 
unt ivsical prowess 
le ich was neces 


ivy to the winning 
on if respect from the 


ort 4 nghs, and which 
Ye roucht victory In 
p wrsonalencounter. 
vi Vell read in law, 
oO id familiar with 
be eneral literature, 
én e was, when he 
“) id a mind to be, as 
hh vinning and grace 
mn il in private con 
St ersation as he was 
he ‘fluent and forcible 


u n publie oratory 
These qualities wor 
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for him many admirers, but othe r qualities 


vhich he Possessed’ repelled the better ele 


ment of the community: and thus losing 


the universal respect ich he might have 


commanded, poor Baldwin sutfered many 


falls in public favor, was only for brief 
periods SUCCeSSI i] and led a sorry Ca 
reer, full of vicissitudes He ond 
hearted and generous when he had means 
to be @wenerous with. as he seidom did 
ull h | ‘ 

Lit © ro ‘ na | oO} nt tor o 

} { ] + 

Ma fun, he developed a ong love Tor 
Hquor Which is ery naturally oon 
dulged in. the inset a t until the 
oneé brilliant man sank from a hieh po 
sition into obseurity Unrest or unhap 


py recollections of past lite pre bably made 
him an easy prey to demoralizing influ 
ences, or at least such was the indication 
alforded by his actions. He became, very 


nthe West reck 
le SSIV dissipated, abandouing hb 
the 


from which he 


soon after his settlement 
msell to 


wildest orgies and protracted sprees 
would 


emerge into a 


dition of clear-h 


+ 


eadeaness ahd temporary 


respe ctability to perform the most 


lo 


tOuUS 


ara 


take a leading part in 
The 


one William Ke VS Was his favorite resort 


legal labor, or 
' 


some political movement tavern of 


traditionally 


asserted that if was 


and it 1s 


t this pioneer ot 


pot-houses that he 






5 


wrote the larger 


part of the Consti 





oc aseeced ina 


an NE com a, 
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tution Ohio, using a whiskey barrel for 
ita e and a wine Keg fora seat It sa 
} P< record 1 il e landlord suet 
| nila ( umn of £25 13s. 10d eh 

' 1 ( ( tron of three ems 
iS ( | ) t lone list of charges 
) Tock ! pera Spur 
randy it) aqrinks fort! ( ) 

@ ¢ ( 1? His ere Lire Ippers 
it Gd. each every one of these 
marees iso Ss. for ] pit 
rt rand S certainly quit aa 
Kalstathlan propo. mm 0 meat to GArinnk 
Bal MN is the capt hn OF the Blood 
mound wm orea wom OF Thre roughs 
nd fighting men of the town, who did his 

eto ring for him, championed him 
! s qual Wad OCeaspronally Libe rated 

I I yh) I} B Ydhounds Wh 
mabted constituted the elub for hich 
‘] ordered reats rh eaptarn 
is In eustom of di the ** Blood 
Oo (Ls nmock i ita Mii ie) Draw 
ne t motley erowd up in line, Baldwin 
vit taignit would command * At 
tentio Bloodhounds And then after 
the orders to incase gourds” and to 
CASE ourds md bec complied with 
the comp vas put through the manu 
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of 


il arms—and lees —Baldwin 
vith ringing voice the orders, 
the mght shoulder—strike ‘Fron 
eft shoulder — strike With the 
foot kick ete ereatly to thre 
ment of the throne of spectators a 


present on the Bloodhounds’ muster « 
hie 


Baldwin did not alwavs need t 
ol 


oceasion, When imprisoned in the ja 


ier his rough constitueney 
debt, or perhaps for some wild freal 

in one of his whirlwinds of dissipatio 
awoke to the consciousness that lis fe 
prisoners were not of the kind with 


of thieves and 


he could companionship 
lot 


vas more than his dignity 


CHO 


locked up with a 


} 
Marauaers 


pride Which chaneed then to pre 
could stand: and so he kicked the 
down and the jail birds out, saving 
a gentleman, and [I ean share 


hot 
apartments with such 

With the 
ernment there came into office several 


Kd 


as vou 

organization of the State 
ready Chillicotheans 
Tiffin Governor, Nathan 
Massie Speaker of the Senate, Mic] 
Baldwin Speaker of the House, and W 


Secretary of Sta 


prominent 


being elected 


iam Creighton, Jun 
The first General Assembly met in the « 
stone State-house at Chillicothe in Mar 
1803 first g 


not lone after the 


seal of the State was devised, exhibiting 


and 


r'é 


sheaf of wheat and a bundle of arrows 


ROOM 


FRUIT HILL 














ices, unsteady, shambling steps, and gen 


er 
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round vith ru ed hills vond members, reminded them of th eost to 
i to represent in idea a or con Vriiechy trv rite State is s yected by 
do forms Mom Logan and pavme of their per die s, and was pro 
elevations \ eh torn tsorto ceeedh to rther ¢ MOrate his censure 
( hh ¢ st ) 1 Old capita 
erw ra, wien tf ‘ nterhna 
rie t vas effeeted o ( TT 
fon is the | her ‘ ra 
das embtenmial ( er rie 
? Pitti rac OX 1} 
in r the new pe ti ind 
) iS Unanimous e-clected rhe 
tap official act o Is perna 
ireer Was the rrest of the Bum 
rhasset expedition [ re ure i 
citizens Who can remember Ohio's 
rovernor tie mn Lmannered, pure 
OlLarlV mah W Iie ter serving is 
ef Exeeutive of the Stat was 
d States Senator, and thei 1 wed 
important offices because he could 
in himself from his Ohio home 
iel Baldwin, the irrepressible mid 
je. was no more dignified, abste 
5. © moral in his pos tion is Spe " : 
e first Ohio House of Represent 
s than he had been in former vears | on their late arrival and the consequent 
sep stations He pr ded over the delay of legislation, when one of the de 
rin IS03, 1804, and TS05 It is linquents, exasperated vond eontro 
of tradition that for his own pe erred out Hold on there Mi Spe vcel 
ry benenht ind for the entertain hold on! How could w teil What tre 
of those among the legislators who | it was when the Speaker of the House had 
i penchant for eam nao, ine establish all of our watehes 
» his rooms the game of Vingt-et Before and during the time when the 
himself acting as banke) and dealer State government was being organized 
is a matter of course winning more! many local improvements were ein] 
iently than anv of the other plavers. | made, which rendered the town more 
one oceasion, after much drinking worthy of the honor whieh had been con 
i late sitting at the gambling table, | ferred upon it. Gradually the instit 
lwin found himself in possession not | tions of civilization were springing up i 
vy of all the money of his companions, | the new settlement In 1800, Nathant 
of many of their watehes In the Willis. grandfather of the poet, establisi 
) naz the House of Representatives | edin Chillicothe one of the earliest news 
s found to be without a quorum but papers west of the llechanies, the Seiote 
dwin. accustomed to heavy drinking | Gazette, which has been pub ished eco) 
| late hours, was in his place back of | tinuously ever since, and is now the old 
Speaker's desk Rapping savagely | est newspaper in Ohio. Churches wer 
th his gavel, he demanded the roll-eall | organized, and houses of worship built 
the House and then sent the sergeant schools provi led, business projects entel 
urms out with orders to bring in the | ed upon, and an era of prosperity inaug 
rated which was unrivalled in any of th 


members After an hour or 


nquent y. 
onary returned, followed by 


that functi 
out a dozen members of the Ohio Legis 


blood 


whose shot eves. suffused 


il air of shamefacedness indieated the 


ite hours they h id kept and their heavy 


indi 


1y 


ilvences much austerity 


With 
Baldwin ard, 


lanner, renrimanded the t: 


of 


lements 


Western sett \ little later th 


this pe riod the Madeira House was built 


a hostelrv which in early times was know 
to all Western l] d famed fe 


ers, a 


travell i Ti 


many years as the best tavern betwee 
Baltimore and Cincinnati And here 1 
this new town, then containing only 
few hundred people. singular to state 


n 

” 

n 
1 
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' | ly Re a uanicle ( it The cost of the 


urs ‘ \ edited b the t e, enormous, twiee whit 
\ | vterian yp ( ive bee escore of vears later: bu 
l \\ ) leted, it IS a marvel of bea 
\ 17 i ( to thie Pride OOCESTILE 
thie deri Peop thee 
i | ! \ nha rol parts of th ‘ 
’ ( ( ( Liat 5,4 eli rom Kert ( 
1 1 I i i i l! SSIVE Walls of ' 
’ ’ ( ( ’ a O-STOrY tone manstiol 
\ eal ) ola eurtail imMd marble 
\| ud i ( preces re a, SeeTHEC Esper 
) y ! a ’ a) ) ttract ittention, and exeirte ili ( 
( © plat iw two n cs J | es () and admiration The PhOUSE Wiis Sé 
} i ) ‘ Without visitors During the earl 
lo ou nowh as \dena of ther oeceupaneyv thre Worthinetor 
t nas 1 historie and pi tertained hosts of peopl among them 
que how hn almost exact ts orig of the most eminent men of the tin 
ib conaition a is received spitab came to consult with their host upon 
lL (rove ( I nsell a pPubie Guestlons, as well as to enyor 
oO urseore vears of a Phe house hospitality of the finest house in the W 
( ive tor is I V ¢ biprerlec 1SO6 Yaron B irr WaS al Adena not lone be 
tiie »? i Oo Deel ore pin dS, and = the dark close of luis brilliant. auda 
prog ! Very 1a \\ ) wcountl oO SCLLEeINeS John Polk, James Mom 
eh ness of the ertaking Ina plo Henry Cla Lewis Cass, William Het 
! ttlement, and the difficulty of ob- | Harrison, Damiel Webster, and Thon 
me mia ot ( ma i C‘orwih were unone those whos to 
ymnas Wort neton on coming to; steps have e hoed in the old-fashion 
(Oh1lO, Was POssess Or col aderably more hall. or upon the stone-floored vera 
ads woods 1 nost of thre And to this list may be added Paul Cutt 
roneers enyo and coming from the celebrated preacher; Judge Bibb 
on old e | irv, he natural the Supreme Court: Poletiea, the Russ 
1 to form one the West which |) diplomate; General Macomb, command 
) ) ne ¢ elegancies as | of the army inde r Monroe: De Witt ¢ 
Cll a l Hecessitl Ol I wid one Wn ton md Thomas \ Kine, Governors 
d comforta entertain his) New York; Thomas Ewing, Samuel f 
a «ls Leeor hie e took Great pains Vinton, James Brown. member of Co) 
) ctap ivesque lo mm upon the) gress, and afterward ambassador to Paris 
rT i ( bought, and > and a host of lesser lights among t] 
emploved that fa . tect, the elder statesmen of a past generation Karly il 
Lat rT of Wa neton, to des » his; the history of the State. when the line o 
Ve ! i phe Vor was done) Indian battle had scarcely swept west 
ct cordance w { plans he > ward beyond the Miamis and the White 
in do and mostly \ yvorKkmen who water, and when the settlements alone 
Cl t West bv him the eaihnee rose the Seioto were still occasionally startie 
) wid t itmost cat \ taken to | by rumors of danger, there was a Crea 
secu thoroughness and tnsure durab erathering ol the braves of different tribes 
The heavy stones, quarried in the | at Greenville, under Tecumseh, and his 
re carefully laid by experi brother the Prophet. The Governor dis 
1 masons in walls two feet th c, and pal hed Thomas W orthington and Dun 
of the ood-work was made massive | can MeArthur to ascertain the object oO 
dl rong, but simple The nails and} such an assemblage, The commissioners 
oO and brass worl were brought were ¢ ntirely econvineed of the smmeerity 
Philadelphia, and the glass from | of Tecumseh in his protestations of pacitie 
Pittsburgh, at great cost The marble for | intentions toward the United States; but 
intels was packed on horses aeross the as there was a deep-seated and wide-spread 
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although 
to all the 


travel, it 


ed him world-wide honor: but 


e proved himself suUperiol tor 


nents of equatorial as quite 


natural to suppose that vearly, after his 
return, he would, on the approach of win 
ter, hurry shiveringly from New York to 
at least the of the Gulf of Mexico 


What he 


} 
Shore 


really did, however, when seized 


inew by the fever of travel, was to cross 
the Atlantie and @o as near to the north 
pole as the route D\ land would allow 
Kor five vears he remained within or near 


the aretic circle: and although thousands 


f his admirers de ed that his 1mpru 
lence would cost him: lis life, he return 
hn el rapbie heatt hg hi ively CS 
ed even the rheumatism that Is sup 
sed to clan Tor ow} travellers 
t nilder ¢« Hes One important re 
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sult of his trip is a large and extre) 
nteresting book,* just published sim 
neous n America, England, Germ 
Kranece, Sweden, and Denmark—-a1 

dent unparalleled ny thae 


tory of book publication 


Like the 
works, The Land of the J 
night Simi derives muely of 


authors ot 


charm from the novelty of 


scenes and deseri 


people 


Portions of Seandinavia | 
at times exerted mighty 1 
ences on the remainder of | 


rope, so it would seem that 
least the southern parts OFS 


den and Norway would have 


tracted the attention of ma 
writers. To Mr. Du Chail 
however, belongs the honoi 


the first ce 
prehensive sketch of the cour 
Inhabitants lid 


Seandimavian 


having written 


try and its 
peninsula no 
Ht) devotes its attention strictly 
its own atfairs It is not on tl 
road between the remainder « 
Kurope and anywhere in part 


Ka 


lish sportsmen and an occasion 


lar: so, exes pting a Tew 
al party whose first desire is t 
midnight. the 
to re 


the sun at 


see 


second longing being 
back to their comfortable home 
as soon as possible, the foreigne 
is seldom seen in the land, so thi 
what thei 


surroundings have made 


natives are simply 

OW 
them, and their dress, customs, and homes 
are in great part unlike those of any othe 
countrys Where else in the world is the 
buver trusted to make out his own bills 
Where else do parents go to bed at night 
before their daughters’ lovers arrive? In 
What other part of Kurope are there prov 
inces where all the peasants bathe week 
lv, where there are jails that never ar 
occupied, where the annual death rate is 
hot one per cent., and where jurymen 
Vidnight Si 
Winter Jc evs through Sweden, Norway, Laplat 


summer al 


ind Northe Finland. By Paci B. Du Catt 
wth ki ‘ ; ky satorial 17) ea, A 
Py i tshango-Land. Storie s of the Gori 

f fi" ( Wit Map and 288 Illustrations 
In Two Volumes New York: Hary und Bro 
{ | 1 Joh \l Irray 














Prom Aone sue cit CK ¢ Sor V construed as 
S are rot sinart ough tosh yu Silly OMS ¢ e occa 
Nearly eve one ot Mr. Du ( ~ ) ) iat ring anv ones 
scriptions of the people compels the | f Ys t Sil vo davs. 
» DeLIEVE il Gest naa ts t to { ( )) oO cotter 
cngs are so honest, mdustrious, | O sti & cheese offered just befor 
uid hear the a ed ! t 1ne } ) | nd 1 thre 
‘ itlegwed iat sd not do | citi ( il « preceded by a 
nv great harm l I SHLOVGAS, ¢ e crowded 
‘ ost SUPLKING quality of Seandina With alleged ; ppet Qn 1 Single 
iracter seems to be hospitality SHLOVPYJAaAS tab the author noted smoked 
chout Norway, Sweden, and the far) reindeer meat, smoked salmon with poach 
ie author was heartily received by | ed eggs, raw salmon freshly salted, hard 
! one, from the king in his palace to the | boiled eggs, eaviare, fried sausage, ancho 
y der in lis tent. During tive vears |) vv, smoked goose breast, cucumbers, raw 
al most meessant travel, in the cours salt he ric several kinds of cheese ana 
> ch every part of thr peninsula Was |) as many of bre d, and a salad made of 
ve 1 Mr. Du Chaillu was coolly treated pickled herring boiled meat potatoes, 
! et The Swedes and Norwegians | eges, beets, and onions There were also 
il ‘ the reputation of being reserved and ! three kinds of spirit on t table and 
Ol it this is true 
CC i ONLY 1 
‘ eet strangers 
class best sug 
rh sted by the word 
lv t tourist.’ To any 
hit hose mterest im 
Cr « mcan not be mea 
irl ed va star Oo) 


o and a few impet 





101 ent questions they 

insuspiclous and 
At nmunicative, as 
or ell as cordial to the 
hie erve of atfeetion 
She Mr. Du Chaillu went 
tl mone them freely, 
hei onversed with them 
race n their language 
rie yore garments. like 
i heir own, and took 
thr part in their labors 
Ils sports, and ceremo 
eh pies. The treatment 
In he received in return 
‘O*N iuses him to speak 
ek most enthusiastically 
ar i praise of their so 
e 1s iabilitvy and kind 
nel hess , 

As in all other 
a1 ountries that retain 
und primitive habits, hos 
EA tality in Seandina 

e via always implies 

dni eating and drinking 

VO The poorest farmer 
or fisherman always RUNIC STONE AT TJANGVIDI 
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means to wai an appetit e would be — the Norseman of the present day. the de 
less before reaching the dinner table, and | seendant of the most famous robbers that 
His GAVspe psia would be one of the Most overran Kurope, is distinguished above all 


vonderful eases on record: but the Swedes) other Europeans for his honesty and sim 
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Not once during his long resi being careful to set as those rea 
Seandinavia did the author lose caught by his ne ho onee in Ww 
his property by theft, although he | too, t honest Lapp in the far North may 
eft his baw Of monev exposed itt Hol make iste to report that 1’ indeer 
oO vavon (on two or three occa or ) ive St ( nto his hera rut 
e lost his wat or his money, but these offenses art nked at very much 
LULYV tlic y were found, and brouctit alter Lh manner ol \m ricans toward 
SSING i 
k to him without any assistance from the saintly deaco » overreaches hus 
e authorities: and th bringer would neighbor in a horse trade Ot commo. 
ppear not only SUPDYI ad b it hurt if ot this Ves, DLO ( sé m to ibso 
ered payment ror Willa seemed a mere lutely no outs oO ie cities simple 
i eich ORLY service Oe asionally tne trust m th NOnOr OF ¢ er one seems to 
that fisherma who tinds other nets or lines” be universa und this fe ne extends eve 
all entangled with his own in the vater to the social relations Co ntionaL re 
stdrh vill remove all fish that he sees without. st nts are often set aside to an ¢ en 
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staa Sand horri s the travelle American would think of doing, and his 
til he discovers that they are not main-| industrial habits are as regular as those 
ned because they are not necessary of the elock He is equally thorough 
The Seandinavian is earnest, industri- | about his devotions; the church may be 
ad methodica nh everything he} far from his farm, and the Sunday very 
le works, during the daylight sea- stormy, but he attends service if he is not 
than anv! sie Coneregations of from three to five 
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SO CXTeLISIVE 
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ML. Du Chala wa 


vy amazed at the 
tv of solids and 
ds that he Saw 


1 agaist at 


i}) 
Ine WIAPPLAL 


Invitations te 


dings are sent out 
lin advance of the 

day. so that thre 
sts may prepare for 


yor three davs ab 





ce from home; and 
poorest person 1} 

1 tHE WALLS OF WISBY 
ted is never without 


veddinge vrarment 
ie happy coupl eat. drink, and dance wish—only to themselves—that a similar 
th evervbodyv; and it seems never to) custom might prevail here can not easily 


re occurred to the people to inquire be estimated, but all of them: will undet 





here is a limit to the) stand why there are but few bachelors in 


mw they do if 1 | 

ndurance of the native head and stom the land of the midnight sun Long as 

eh, and this gene rally is found on the are the wedding festivities, those of Christ 
rl dav: then the cuests, on bidding mas far exceed them, for feasting and 


ood-by to the bride. tender their wedding fun are industriously kept up from Christ 
mas-eve to Twelfth-mieht, and 
quaint and charming are some 
of the attendant ceremonies 
The patriarch il mode of life 


seems to lave bee li hye tter pre 


served In Scandinavia than mn 
iW other part of Hurope 
Even i the cities, where the 
habits of good society are in 
no wa inferior to those of 


stnilar circles in England and 
Krance, servants and other so 


cial inferiors are treated with 





thoughtfulness and considera 

his tion to a degree that is seldom 

1OS¢ ipproached even in our own 
ugh ind of boasted equality and 
y be many larce ¢ mplovers look to 
ery . the general well-being of their 
not vorkmen, caring for the siek, 
five OLD DRINKING HORN ind pensioning the families 
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oO Toa thie vho entertained the late ki 
e people are ! ler’s trip to Norway for coronation 
SE ¢ the kine word to bring no silver se 
L wtates, ith lim s there Vas ehnougli on t 
ere} it ti for thre hole roval partys \\ 
i-stone ( ih =6Gomesties Can eat it the board at the 
bil Tit Hest ie) hid its ich a man Is USC LE 
family eal Americal s to sigh for the )) 
eC Thhastet nd) Swedish. s nt’ that they have hea 
r they are is) much about 
nh from mas The tuthor admires the scenery of > 
SOF UII OLS v and Sweden as heartily as he « 
ord an the people. There is a general impres 
that all Seandina 
landscapes are rug 
and vloomy : SOLE 


them. ce rtainly appre 


to be sombre. the 
many of these are 
speakably grand: |x 

countries, howeve 
have regions as SrLiLEL 
and beautiful as any 

England, and offer t 
traveller a variety t] 
he can not tind withi 
similar area anyvwhet 
else in the world 1) 
western coast of  t! 

Seandinavian peninsy 
lais indented by numen 
ous narrow, long bavs 
called tiords, with wa 
ter sometimes nearly a 
mile deep, while then 
sides are abrupt and 
mountainous, Farther 
inland there are won 
derful water-falls in 
profusion: the author's 
volumes contain sketeh 
es of many of these, and 
the American trembles 
for the fame of some of 
the noted cataracts and 


cascades of his own 


e author at a country as he reads of rivers that tumble 


c 
iderate old) class mountain view 


this fam- about a quarter of a mile at a single leap 

that six and then repeat this gentle exe reise once ol 
" youtad twice Knormous snowy mountains may 
Du Chail- be enjoyed in variety throughout the win 
ho veplied terseason,and reached without journeying 

from lis half Wa across a continent as the Amer 
ud thin can must generally do if he desires a first 


The mountains ot 
Northern Seandinavia make themselves 
an estate particularly attractive by night, and so 
ousand does evervthing else picturesque, for, as if 
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to compensate the native for almost total 
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for even at that tim ( 

Vas or is to re tine yp il re 
on TI merehants their code 

COME! il s Lil¢ il IS Ihe 

hig respec n= obusimes reles « 
here The city sas ft s Lor 

ot a s, and contained 1\ 
and Deu il CTIUPCTIICS, SOD i \\ 
remain to testi to the alth and 1 

of their builders Lik lL of tl 

European cit W isbi one d: 

tured acked, and almost St re ed 

L, BLEKINGI ONE-HALF ITS SIZ haps it was at this time the « 
buried the n ( q ! rs) i 
drawal of daylight during the winter | portable property sinc scovered 
yo. nature @ives him moonlight and perhaps the Wisby \ banks 

eht such as are seldom seen in lower | many of the present da vueht 
ides Where the scenery does not ple that the surest keep 

le the beholder by its grandeur, it is money Was to take car thie ( 
e likely to charm bv its beauty, for | But whatever the reason. i oO ) 
less hilly portions of the peninsula | by has in late years pr do parti 


fully covered by farms, the buildings 
hich are quaint and quite unlike any 
to be seen elsewhere The age at 


vited to some of these buildings seems 


wossible. for is not assurine’ to na 


it 
ul pride to know that some Swedish 

ners lived in solid, comfortable, roomy 
muses When our English ancestors occu 
ed mere hovels, but the evidence that 
me of these farm-houses date back five. 
ven, and even ten centuries seems con 
sive. Equally old and interesting are 
any of the churches, and they are not, 
ke most of those of a similar period in 
ther lands, merely picturesque ruins, as 


ll be seen by a picture or two which we 


wrrow from the score or more that the 
ithor displays in his book. The interi 
ors of some of these old churches indicate 
rat Sweden had money enough to secure 


the best architects of the day, and to fully 


carry out their designs 
Indeed, for interesting antiquities Swe 


len may safely challenge comparison 


ith any other nation in the north of 


Hurope. Even had she only the remains 
of the old eity of Wisby, she could outdo 
uv of her neighbors in a competitive 
lisplay of antiquities and of honorable 
historical record In the days when Lon 
don was merely the principal city of Eng 


ind, and centuries before Liverpool « 


sted as a shipping port, Wisby was the 
centre of trade in Northern Europe, her 
business relations extending to Greece, 
Rome, India, and Persia The present 
walls of the city, with towers sixty or 


ty 


seventy feet high, were built six centuries 











iviferous quantities of Kuropean 


the 


oins hh » by lue from eround, 


THEA Rome dating baek to 
the Christian era, 


ten 
known to have been found: 


‘Idom tell about the finding 


COLLIS more than 


is reasonable to suppose that 
Large 
cold 


& have been discovered 


ind has bee 1h CHOPTLLOUS 
valuable jewels and 
t 


is thes ls of 


lds HH 


maid 


some of the great 


buildings still re 


I atl 
indreds of 


evidenees of the substantial 
the old 


nerous ancient family tombs make inter 


as mute 
prosperity of merehants, and nu 
additions to the city Ss Ve cord 

Wisby 


me of the old Seandinavian cities : 


Whieh is on an island) is 


he mainland were many others older 


Y MAGAZINE 


IURCH, OSTERGOTLANI 


and much larger, although perhaps not 
so rich, and their remains are equal] 
How many of the valuable 
really 
there is a somewhat delicate question t 


interesting 


found in 


these cities origimates 
discuss, for the old Seandinavians, like al 
other powerful nations of the same pe 
riod, had a immense 


surprise parties to other countries, and 


habit of going in 
bringing back whatever suited their fan 
ev, dispensing entirely with the formality 
of asking the original Owners consent 
Exquisite vases in gold, silver, and bronz 
have | 


been found, and so 


have valuable 
ornaments in great profusion, while house 
hold utensils, armor, weapons, and even 
fairly preserved Viking ships are numer 
ous enough to throw much light on Sean 
life in the Middle Ages. As 


usual in old countries, the tombs yield 


dinavian 
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hle contributions to the general store vhat they re wreh he sees them, but 
quities besides being quite curious there knowledge ends Many students 
nselves have labored over them as faithfullv as 
st interesting, however, of all Norse. others have done over our own darling 
s are the rock tracings Which at obelisk. but the translations disagree 
7 
7 
z 
one stage of the country’s development | hopelessly as politicians More legibl 


were the only substitutes for national | in appearance, though sometimes just as 


and loeal records Every one knows) puzzling in reality, are the rune stones, 





MAGAZINE 


DN any 
worth the 
Of hight 
to the mid 
Sul, COsts 
than 


ey, althou 





travellery 
admit that 
cost Is too C 
Asketelo 
far North 
out some dese 
tion of Lap 
its people 
reindeer WV 
be as disappo 
Ing asa pr rl 
ance of Flam 
without the n 
ancholy Dai 
Mr. Du CI 


spent much 








in Lapland 
that  deelares the Lapps to be a mueh-misre} 
sented people Instead of being dar 


MLVSTeCPLOUS complexion, black haire d, stupid, heath 


em ipl rable are ish, and murderous, as even some Swe 
morial stone and Norwegians believe them to be 
de author found them light of hair and col 
Rome, or th am@ile, industrious, bright, hospitable, a 
vhich the Norse- | as good Christians as any other peopl 

wen suspected | They are not always as cleanly as son 

other races, for building material is scare: 

wuthor’s. fir uty was | in Lapland, houses or tents are small, an 


respects to the mil i@ht sun, washing day preparations are sometime 


saw from North Cape, the north- | impossible. Their morals are of a hig 


of Seandinavia As | order. Many of them are fairly educated 
arctic circle he natu- | and nearly all of them are religious in bot 
delivered from the | formandspirit. Theauthor’s religious b 
it sometimes | liefs were carefully investigated at lenet 
latitudes ; | by men and women alike. Some of thi 
disgust, how- | Lapps go abroad and become rich; M 
as he moved far Du Chaillu refers to several of these wh 
were sometimes | are in the United States, where one o 
ned a mystery | them owns a brown-stone front; but most 
oh air to breathe of them prefer to remain in their ow) 
thor insists on being believed | land. In the words of the author: ** Hap 
| mm so dense that it | py and contented with his lot in the world 
standing heat endowed with a religious nature which a 
ist these pests barren and lonely land contributes to im 
nat, which is tensify, the Lapp believes in God, in his 
less, for it re Bible, in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son 
does not bite at | of God, and in a future life. Krom that 
1-{1 dreary waste his songs of praise and his 
pravers are uttered with a faith which 
nly with his breath, and he de 
arts rejoicing that he is going to the 


‘better land 





} 
mut the deer digs : » with his 
id disappears Trom the surface, bun 


his wav through the snow as ii 


swws his nose from one tuft of moss to 


The flesh of the r indeer | 


co 


AN OLD HOUSE IN SKAN}I 





INTHLY MAGAZINE 


here, is st a he attention pa 
the government l its resources 
ery fishing station as a superimtend 
by the government, ane 
eoginning the season's wor 
time of starting out for the day. and « 
the places in Which the fish are pre prarre 
Market ive determined by him: b 
ties seem to Consist princip 
ne COnTUSION Or bad fe 
is sold at fishing stations 
the men, who are directly in the ] 
ull the American weather” 1 
erosses the Atlantic, are aoremarka 
1h\ and vigorous set of fellows 
vear vood clothes, too, which is not de 
by fishermen in general To their abs 
miousness must be attributed the lack 
strife; during a long visit to the fis 
stations the author saw no fichtine 
did not hear a single oath No fishing 
permiitte d on Sunday Drunkenness 
profanity are rare ¢ very where in Sean 
havia:; there seems to be absolutely 
idie, non-producing, dangerous class, s 
as is the main stay of viee in every otl 
American | European country At fairs and feast 
comforta- | there is a great deal of drinking, but 
period is brief, and the fun never cul 
nates in fighting 
So thoroughly has the author in 
| ested himself in Seandinavia that 
maiden : l ader ean ask scarcely a question abo 
eirls thri thie country that the book does not ai 
tho and econ swer, The reology of the country, ani 
more exacting | the effect of the @laciers, many of whi 
inter, When | are still at work, are minutely set fort! 
specially pre- | The development of the people is trac 


pared some soil that here would be | from the stone age down to modem 


condemned fo Ing, fair crops | times, and even the dwellings, from tli 


short sum- | first departure from cave life, are di 

herh provinees the scribed at leneth, the text being illustrate: 

farms in| by many engravings of houses at differ 

ent periods. Much valuable information 

it is given about the fauna and flora, the 
and of Norway it climate, temperature, and rain-fall —th: 
staggering wast vear result being a general disabusing of pop 
thousand Norweeg Ves ular impression Unlike many books o 
\ Bu \ ravel, these volumes are illustrated sole 


where | 


from photographs and sketches mad 
sailors man | from the people and seenes deseribed., sO 
vian sailors | the pictures contribute directly to thi 
erchant navy of | reader’s information. Mr. Du Chaillu 
About a! ean not claim to be the original discov 

| Norwe- | erer of Seandinavia, but he certainly has 

The, the honor of being the first to mak: 

known to the world the country as it ex 


ists to-day 
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ISS LOIS’S letter was 
My POOR 


Can | Sav to vou 


PRAGED CHILD 


The 


\| 
’ DEAR Of 
use 


to prepare for it. sinee vou 


i ey ! 
such double dyed 


Pita has ran away 


r COnNCELUE 
of heart! 


; : ; 
slipped off clandestinely, and they 


she has followed Rast, who left ves 
: Louis and the 

Pere Michaux has followed her 
ine that if he 


as Tita’s 


1 , 
ivon his wav back to St 


found them together he 


ld, acting euardian, sist 
returned! He 
Tita, he says 


a paid no attention when L aske 


1 


before he 
} 


s himself responsibl 


Lad MaAPrrLA GE 
Ov 
t him if 
My 


been blind 


youe was to be responsible for you 
! child, 


along: | 


it seems that [have 


, 1 
never dreaned or what was 


ing on. The litthe minx deceived me 


sO much 1th 


mpletely. [ thought her 
»ved, so studious, while all the tame she 
vas meeting Erastus, or planning to meet 
m, With a skill far beyond my compre 


All last summer, the vy tell 
ie was with him constantly 


nsion, me, 
those daily 
mrneys to Pére Michaux’s island were 
mv that purpose, while I supposed they 
W hat Erastus thought 


but they 


ere Tor pravers 
or meant, ho one seems to know ; 


combined in declaring that the child 


‘| 


uld no longer!) was deeply in love with 
him, and that evervbody saw it save nie. 
Mv New 


proud to sav. grasp it! 


England blood could not. T am 


You 


poor darling, the opinion L have always 


KTLOW, ny 


ad concerning Tita’s mother, 


ind artfully 


W ho sly L\ 
inveigled your honored fa 
ther into a frap. Tita has therefore but 
ollowed in her mother’s footsteps 
‘That Erastus has ever cared, or 

now in tne least, for her, save 

thing, I will 
Michaux is like a mule 


never belie Ve 


for stubbornness, 
know, and I fear he will 


He did 


all, and 


marry 
to 


said, 


vou 


them in any case not seem 
at 
Anne will die of grief! 
and Frenchy shruge 


My poor ehild, | 


think of you when |] 
he only smiled 


ed 


have 


His 
but 


sill ile d 


ves, 


shoulders! 


over vou 
ill 
Vrite 
Michauy 


carries out | tran Jest cal sion 


at “ 
ho w 
by il t Wil 


avalh 


hye fore 


up 
my : . \nn { wieds that 


vou W ibly 


vou 


to see thre 
Divine less indeed it be 
to 


md ashes hi a Or\\ Ve) I f 


Witormai Us Ha art | all but cinder 
or one have 
lone ho 


Mrs. Brvd 
DEAR 


Craste 
you s nd ta 
last days with us 
to 
left, and tell 


but 


during 


you Lis 
but 


Ine some 


a short time l wrote 
of the he 


of his peaceful departure; 


Slice VOU. @Ly 
MesSsaVes 


Ine now | 


feel that 
ject which is painful, vet 


[ must write agai upon a sub 


One upon which 
the 
Miss Hinsdale is no 
| but | 


also LOeCS 


you should have, I think, all correct 


details immediately 
doubt 


writing she ¢ 


9]] 
ali 


to you 


not know She has not perceived, as 


we have, the @radual approaches 
catastrophe I can eall 
hale 


* When 


ter was a child 


went away, vour half-sis 
With what 


lightning rapidity she has 


vou 
has seemed 


FrOWh tO WO 


manhood, for mont been 


plainly ey that she was striving in 
every Wa\ ittention 


of Erastus Pronando Line 


ered here 


almost all summer, as \ will remem 


ber: Tita followed him evervwhere Miss 
Hinsdale, 


keeping, knew nothing 


absorbed in the 

ot it 
one pretext or another, thes 
Whether 


were tog 
11 terested 
but that Tit 


1 certa 


er. Erastus was 
have no means of knowing: 
is now extremely pretty in 
that 
could all see | 


and she was 

our 
we might have felt ca l upon to make 
ours if it had not been Michauy 


He was her constant 








' ‘ ! lie ! ( 
| ‘ O slede 1 
ou sho ( ) 
\ { | s y Tond o | 
0 engagven to ru | 
‘ bene No t t ie step ha 








LY SEEK PAGE SY! 
Pita must have pped | taken, he has no real doubt but that Rast 
| a ( med this mia it | himself will wish to marry her, and with 
: Re o he he | out delay 
is found orn \ll this will seem very strange to you 
Erastus expected to join the mail- | my dear child; but [ trust it will not be 
leave t. of Cours so hard a blow as Miss Hifisdale appr 
it th ire | hends Pére Michaux told me this morn 
It s is hardly eredible | ing in so many words: ‘Anne has neve 
it head could have arranged | loved the boy with anything more than 
so def vet it is certainly true | the affection of childhood It will be for 
Raa shed to bring her | her a release.” He was convineed of this 
do so immediately, not | and went off on his journey with what 
rall passed thew Pe re ooked very much like vladness | hope, 














RPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


l ! \ t t ( lient, devoted, faithful 
lL did \ ! is determined with all her 
( f ! Kor she had not that imagin 
\\ 1 of v« I l egotism which so mi: ny women pos 
‘ ( ( which makes the m spe nd their lives in 
( t n, weaving arc und their every tho 
( ( ( imiportanee which no one 
i. | ean cert \ecording to the ( 
1 the youn here are a thousand innocent acts ) 
out no « r ni he’ Gover or husband) ‘* would not 
{ t 1 5 OW 1] int allow,” although to the we 
owed his love, and | at large ‘‘ he” appears indifferent enous 
i ! ity pon ] f Phe 5 ro through long turmoil, from 
elder ter [ manly. | they emerge triumphantly, founded uj 
i ! ! iidden j LOUSY hich hie 
l read the 's standir posed to feel,so well hidden genc 
‘room, Jeanne-Armande | and so entirely supposed, that per 
r from the o} ith less imagination never observe 
‘| Frenclhwoman had p ed out | But after all, smile as we may, it is o1 
of water | had it in those who are in most r¢ spects happy 


Wives who can so enterta 


With no distinet i of themselves. For cold unkindness, or 
id happened, had lived in a riot « harsh and brutal word, will rend this fil 
>twod fabric of imagination immediately, nev 

But instead of tit Anne, hold to be rewoven again. 
| } tur. ( Anne wrote to Rast, repeating the co 


r tents of the old letter, which had b 
Well, dear, will 4 to bed 2?” sh doomed never to reach him. She aske: 
n to return the wanderer unop 

\\ should I go t ry” vhen it was forwarded to him from t 


I t } nay i had | l island; there was a depth of feeling i 
di , Which it was not necessary now th: | 
On the contrary,” replied Anne, slow- | should see. She told him that her « 
] 


im afraid, mad ) avowal should lift from him all the we! 


is od ven vel of wrone-doing; she had first gone astra 
‘We were always like brother and 


IK r heart had flown out « l cage | ter, Rast; I see it now. It is far bettera 


he sl The bond, on her side at least, A few days later Pére Michaux wrot 
vould | again, and inclosed a picture of Tita. The 
life of self-abnegation and labor, | elder sister gazed at it curiously. Thi 
it without inward thralldom. Women | was not Tita; and yet those were her eyes 
d | l such lives ye she was born, | and that the old well-remembered muti 
n would live such lives after ‘|! nous expression still lurking about th 
S ¢ a She would be one of the s little mouth. Puzzled, she took it to 
dd, and covet nothing of the actual | mademoiselle. ‘It is my little sister,” 
he | she said. ‘* Do you think it pretty ?” 
Jeanne-Armande put on her spectac!] 
r The cares of each day w as|and held it frowningly at different di 


hoy she ¥ ITee, fr Ci tances from her eyes. 





In her exaltation she did not recognize ‘*Tt is odd,” she said at last. ‘* Ye—es, 





5 rol the « P} te course s] | lin it is pretty too. But, for a child’s face, 
nded to follow before t lichtning fell, | remarkable.” 
. one mat , ‘*She is not a child.” 


» dee} lov nother. She was of so ‘*Not a child 
and uneonscious a spirit regard ‘‘No; she is married,” replied Anne, 





herself that it had not seemed to her | smiling. 
rt would | Mademoiselle pursed up her lips, and 
examined the picture with one eye closed. 





inner feelings of her hea 











| 





nsequence to Rast. so long as she 
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believe ing care of the dumbly, and ofter 
shook her head e fire when sitting 
nted stand alone ith he K tin phe never 
a iy noncha- | opened the old » now, and was 
id outlined on a |] t back ss stringent w l un rvants 
ind, the treme smallness of her fig ie would even ve n yuk her 
clearly s] wh fier eve We pere Ll a ¢ te ill bere Mi 
veiled by their large drooping lids | chaux had not « vered e intention, 
L lo las her little oval fa ook- | and qu proved j ereat. of 
ill, like that of a ehild Her dress | com ot Ll to » ON n 
lon and swept over the floor with | ti the « man did t purposely 
richn of silk: evidently Pere Mi- | | ced t chan n his old an 
1X had no stinted the | sh. itt tagvon Ile fell into t abit of Ccomu 
s when they made their first pur- | to chureh-he more frequently—to 
of a full-grown woman's attire. | teach the boys, he said He did teach the 
the priest had ti nh upon himself | little raseal and taught t m ell, but 
outlay; the money for clos of-| he also talked to Miss Loi Phe original 
ich Tita had written, was provided | founders of the chureh-he would have 
n his purse. He wrote to Anne that | been well astonished could tiey have 
he was partly responsil or the wed- | risen from their graves and beheld the 
r, he was also responsible for the trous- | old priest and the New England woman 
1; and he returned the money which Ing on opp sides of t re in the 
i at ditticulty the eld ter had | neat shining room, which st retained i 
Puritan a rin Ss} > Or years, t! VS, and 
he must be very small iid made- | Episcopal apostasy 
lle musing ly as they still studied ftegarding Rast’s condu M Lois 
. picture m ence Phe founda 
‘She is; she has the most slender lit tio1 life had been iken 
face I ever sav bu ipposed to be a stern 
Tita’s head was thrown back as she sittoth orld 
d against the pillar il was a confess that ie had dreamed li Vl 
ilf-smile on her delicate lips r thick | over this broken b hal 
ur was still braided childishly h two Do you no how 1 ho h ppler 
ng braids which hung over her shoul- | freer, she is 7” the } st would say, after 
sand down on the silken skirt behind; | reading one of Anne’s letters ‘| very 
n her small ears were odd long hoops of | tone betrays it 
old, which Pére Michaux had given her, Miss Lois sighed deeply, and poked the 
lecting them himself on aecount of their | fire 
idaptation to her half-Oriental, half-elfin ‘*Pooh! pooh! Do you want her to be 
eauty Her cheeks showed no color; | unhappy ¢’ said the old man ‘Suppose 
iere were brown hadows under her} that it had been the other v Lv Why 
ves. On her slender brown hand shone | not rejoice as I do over her cheerful 
ie heavy wedding ring. The picture | ness ?” 
was well executed, and had been careful ‘Why not indeed 2?” thought Miss Lois 
y tinted under Pére Michaux’s eye: the | But that stubborn old heart of hers would 
old priest knew that it was Rast’s best ex- | not let her 
cuse. The priest had sent to her also one of 
Now that Anne was freed, he felt no} the pictures of Tita. One day, after his 
mimosity toward the young husband; on | return, he asked for it. She answered 
ie contrary, he wished to advance his in- | that it was gone 
terests in every way that he could. Tita Wher 
was a selfish little creature, yet she adorec ‘Into the fir 
her husband. She would have killed her- She ean not forgive,” ] thoucht 
‘lf for him at any moment. But first } glancing cautiou y at the set tac Oppo 
she would have killed him. site 
He saw them start for the far West, and But it was not Tita whom 


] 


Lt 


] 


\ 
Wi 


then he returned northward to his islan¢ 


Miss Lois, disheartened by al 


that had happened, busied herself in tak- | 


« 


home. 


forgive; it was the 


long vears before 


The winter moved « 


young 


y 


Jil, 


Anne had tak- 
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Was 1 Only a fe men, hard a hu 
dred, dressed in the holiday uni orm these 
OWNS-p yple had often seen; m nhmMmanvo 
vhom th K] vy well, together with thei 
1 1 , 1 , 
short-comin nd weaknesses, whose m1 
itary they had laughed at; men who 
taken ly, had neither import 


tance nor 


the women's eyes tearful, and sent th 
rreat crowd thronging around and after 


1 crown 


ie groups on the 





] f } ] 
steps and plazzas Of each Keep SI 
] ‘ 
lence after th had passed, and wat 
: ; 
t! 1 long as they could distineui 


the moving lines ? It was that these 


had made the first reply of this town to 





the President’s eall. It was because the 
holiday soldiers were on their way to real 
battle - field h 
through hu 

nd deat] 

soldier wl a 
sense of lo 

ticulate it n r 


r saint never gave more. 





if the gazing people thougl 











ol death by bavonet and rey com! l \ solated | 

ida ra} mare ed | t t ) n ) mieas rs l nor } 

Down throu the main street went the | of the causes d questions of tl reat 
troop, and the crowd made a solid | strugel ch | 1in Ameriea in Ap 

lon the i nd a moving cuard | 1861 Not the prave | of 
ore na h | From the high win { ) md | oO td W 

\ bov | TOW sott work In ve her lover n broucht 

s fluttered, while underneath from the | hom«e er dead, buried hit nd lived on 

offices, and below from the doorwa ly ed t] he had died to 











Ss meant Vv 1 ( re Or Net NOt hers the proud lov { ol 
Ly r the So ern lL to he Land to het 
{ othe} iv, de oa I | rd | Stat \ 1 1 aay bade her | 
road station, rattled the wheels of | go forth and sweep tl viachinad’- tase 
lery compat » a little hoh ts back, : he old Cavaliers, from whom 
troop, with hol ! shining | they were des« Lee pt ck the crop 
\ I} men sat in their places | eared Pun ns into tli ’ 
1 I d tiie Cl al see A l i \ 1 LcL¢ not eESpee lly 
Vv I mea T \ re Oo] \ l rred : . ( b Why ePNCE Impatience 
Miller, and & rling, and Wagener, and | over this interference \ he prosperity 
( familiar ont iwo—alof the counts It m t i re proper 
hy m—they uld have laughed in- | tv (the h Ls nd bre up mus 
( y at tl idea of « n Pom | classes and ools! W t hv sl 
filler a hero, or el Kritz Wa felt, too, w ith the Sout t she v 
r to other ]} il t it top ise enough to conceal t ( S 
’ l barre] but 1 as they \ sinee tiv ec} \ i 
them, they @ e. 2 F hiv el } eal, and the prineipal ] V ¢ ed } 
ich rang thn h othe ir splendidly t I the puy » mia lint But 
lr da hue of pon t faces | if J ne-Armand lukewarm, M 
{ irtillerymen, and 1 s the first | Lois was at fever heat; the old N en 
Sf, In their h rts hh t in t Cc land spirit ros \ a h ri k M 
termination not to ‘* back ou Which | when e read the t < har 
1 been until then t r actuntinge mo e was from bt ees of t 
, ( Th I oshn litt] TU) ittled time. S ve ? ( lor let s 1 Ant 
‘ lown the hill; the infantry company | which sounded ce the clash of spears 
marched down behind them The line} the eall of the trumpet, and t roll of 
of ears, with locomotive attached, was in| drums, so fervid were the senten \ ch 
’s vaiting, and, breaking ranks, helter-skel- | fell of then es into the warlike phras« 
ter, in any way and every way, hindered | ology of the Old Testament, learned by 
} hand-shaking, by all sorts of ineongru heart in her vouth. But duty, well as 
ous parting gifts thrust upon them at the | charity, begins at home, and even the 
r last moment by people they never saw | most burning zeal must giv iv before 
before, blessed by excited, tearful women, | the daily needs of childre Little André 
made heart-sick themselves, some of them, | was not strong: his spine wa ecoming 
| by the sight of the grief of their mothers | curved, they feared. In his languor h 
and wives, the soldiers took their places had fallen into the ] it oO king Miss 
n the cars, and the train moved out from | Lois to hold him in her arms, roe ith 
, the station, followed by a long che i him in th old rockine-chair, and ing 
; taken up and repeated again and again, | Miss Lois had not thought that she could 
until nothing but a dark speck on the] ever love ‘those children”; but there was 
! straight track remained for the shouters | a soft spot in her heart now for little An 
to look at, when they stopped suddenly, | dré. 
arse and tired, and went silently home In June two unexpected changes cam 
ward, pondering upon this new thing} Little André grew suddenly worse; and 
, whieh had come into their lives. The | Jeanne-Armande went to Europe A rich 
petty cares of the day were forgotten. | merchant of Weston, wishing to take h 
‘War is hideous; but it banishes little- | family abroad, engaged mademoiselle a 
ness from daily life.” governess for his two daughters, and 
Anne, brought up as she had been in| French speaker for the party, at what sh 
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elder sister for a time The bovs A pain darted through Anne’s heart 
to travel to Weston alor Pere Mi- | Could they have deserted her for Tita 
x p 1! them ! ot the cap She went home desolate and disheart 


tain of the steamer, while Anne as to} ed; the empty rooms, where all her loy 





neet them upon their arrival M Lois | ing preparations were useless now, seen 
te that t Vy were wild exe ed to watch her satirically. Even the 

nent, and had begged all sorts of farewell | boys did not care enough for her to think 
sents from everybody, and packed them | of her pain and disappointment. 

in the two chests which Pére Michaux had Pere Michaux had had no suspicion of 
en tl n—kKniv¢ cord, hammers, nails the plan: but he knew of one dark fact 





the last being **a small box-stove, old and | which might have, he wrote to Anne, a 
rusty, Which they had actually taken to | bearing upon it. Miss Lois had mysteri- 
lden among their clothes.” | ously lost, in spite of all her care, a sum 


Jeanne-Armande went away on Monday; | of money, upon which she had depended 


the boys were to arrive on Saturday. | for a part of the summer’s expenses, and 
\nne spent all her leisure time in prepar- | concerning which she had made great 
forthem. Two of the little black-eyed | lamentation; it had been made up by the 


ldren | renting of the church-house; but the mys 
10 had clung to her skirts, called her | tery remained. If the boys had taken 
Annet,” and now and then, when they | it, bad as the action was, it insured for a 





together to! time at least their safety. The priest 

te young | thought they had started westward to 

They were very dear to her—part | join Rast and Tita, having been fascina- 

childhood and of the island. The | ted by what they had overheard of Rast’s 
i. alah oo 
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[ Sa po} rdelu n that a sl Ps shared in by any imp rtial scienti 
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of | 1 sk harmonious adjust The value of a new idea may general] 
prop . » delicate that } rauged by the hie st of objections whi 
ould give Lv i y part were left | are made against it, and it would be too 
supported Few peo] are aware that | long to catalogue the unnumbered diff 
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e, require a sea-going vessel to be | raised. While, on the one hand, the load 
( t] ould un no injury | ed ship is supposed to have so treme 
onas e beat r s| dous a weight -as to crush in the road 
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its end A ship that ean not | it can not stand the exposure of its sm 
nd this without injury is not fit to go| face to the wind. Ship captains hav 
» sea, vet there is no room on the ship | declared that the seams would dry and 
v for any such strain as this crack and open under exposure to the hot 
The easiest way to dispose of these ques- | sun; to which the projector answers that 
to be id that they are | he will transfer every ship from harbo: 





echnical questions of mechanics, | to harbor within twelve hours, and if th 
ve decided by the opinion of experts. | ship’s seams can not stand that exposure, 


Captain Eads has demonstrated by his suc- | it is a sign that they need calking and 
cess with the bridge at St. Louis that his | tarring, for which the passage will fur 
opinion as to the possibilities of engineer- | nish an opportunity. In fact, the con 


construction, especially in resisting | servative old salts look upon the auda 
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r d seco ( » the | of some importance 
co it " 1of its mer- | hogany and other precious woods. 1 
sf nso far} whole Atlantic side of the isthmus 
y carries one twen- | low, marshy, unhealthy forest for fi 
O { 1 col erect sixty miles back from the coast | 
oul ( seama ) Minatitlan the tributary st m ol 
( rth, a he Uspanapa comes in from the ith 
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| lantep hip should open | Tarifa, and Masagua, through one of whic] 
Lo a ut 1 OF 1 t would be the road ll run: and thenee southw: 
m0 to ust i the fteen millions | there is a choice of routes either to Saln 
( red thirty 4 S » Tort mere | Cruz,on a large lagoon, or by the town 
oO \ | the consideration | Tehuantepec to the harbor of Ventosa, « 
f : ms enter | the een 
vise to count on t 1 of this n A corps of engineers, under the dir 
if t r 1 be earried | tion of Mr. J. J. Williams, and Capt 
t is is mor rv 1 | Flores ¢ » engineer corps of the Mexi 
1 ¢ Horn » 1 if it | can army, are now on the isthmus con 
carried 1 ( 1 American | pleting the surveys on which the cours 
Ye) s than in J] 1 bottoms, it will | of the road and the estimates of its cost 
vo in America 0 ai al d IL IS a ques were ba ed. The choice of a best loca 
tion in whieh An ean capitalists and | tion for the road is a matter of more than 
Ame} nh « ens h n interest, | usual importance, as Captain Eads esti 
name to discover whether a rebate of | mates that his railway will cost half 
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dues would ¢ le us to compete with | the total cost of the road, including equip 
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the same time permitting the company to | ty-five millions; the period needed for its 
1 ( lg mo to earn interest on comple tion is not to exceed four or five 
its cost This is the question which was | years. 
before Congress last winter, and which After leaving the fevers of the marsh 
will be submitted to its wisdom again next | land the chief obstacle is the tropic luxu 
vinte riance of vegetation, which here grows so 
The Isthn of Tehuantepee becomes, | rankly as to obstruct all passage. The 
nt of its possibilities, one of the | first step in running a surveyor’s line is 
points of inte onthe map. At its nar-| to send forward a corp of machete ros, or 
row part it is 143 miles wide, from the | choppers, who with their heavy machetes 
bar of Coat ss on the north to the | cut a picadura, or passage, in the direc 
chain of na | harbors at the south end. | tion indicated; a gang of four men will 
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deep stream, with twenty-five feet of wa- | three-quarters of a mile of forest in a day. 
t rom the mouth to the town of Mina-| A farm abandoned for a year shows no 
titlan i sleepy, rage and tumble-down | sign of cultivation through the thicket 
settlement thirty miles up. This is a port | that springs up, and in two years the very 
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: ring to know more, to know all that | school in his study 
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ithin living memory, and justly so man who is going for the first time to eat 
= » had touched so many sides of our life, | his meat in the presence of the Lord’s 
. d each side with such effect, had b unointed. This feeling, however, gave 
. ) near the throne and the workshop, so | way almost instantly in the presence of 
| ithful and so simple in his relations | our host o made the smallest and shy 
ith every class, so clear and brave in| est of us all feel at home by the sympa 
pholding his own beliefs, so tolerant of | thetic kindness of his greeting to each of 
iose of all other men, if only they were | us. If l remember rightly, we wi ix 1n 
il and in earnest. In such a case the | number, all small né 0 1 one big 
" ll-founded obj ction to lifting the veil boy besides our host himsel either Ar 
es hich should shroud all but the public | thur Clough, I think, or his friend and 
“i fe of public men ceases to hold. When | brother poet Burbage The study, being 
“sd ere is such a figure behind the veil, no- | that of ‘* head of the house,” held us all, 
mn but good can result. And so the} and it need not be added that we wer 
1] ‘ibute of sorrow and of love is coming | plentifully regaled. Even then Art] 
e n from so many quarters, and the monu- | Stanley was himself almost without taste 
4 ment to his memory grow s, and will grow | or smell, so that all viands ‘re much 
Se vhile anything remains to be told. In| the same to him if only they were tender, 
- he void that his death has left in their} but he was already given to bountiful hos 
as ywn lives, it is relief to those who knew | pitality to his friends. 
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subt exceptional, is not an unfair speci 
n of what Stanley was to men a little 
sunger than himself when they were 
rown together. Mr. Hansard, the pre- 
nt rector of Bethnal Green, and the man 
o has done so much for Christian civ 
ition in East London, went up to Um 
ersity College from R igby in the year 
He had been one 


r Arnold’s death. 

of those whom the Doctor specially re 
ected; a boy who, without brilliant 

ility or scholarship, by sheer upright 
and force of character exercised a 
valuable influence in the school. He 

id not been many hours in his Fresh 
man’s rooms on the ground-floor of what 
were then the new buildings, and was just 
thinking of sitting down to a solitary tea, 

| 


hen one of the college servants brought 


ma little note. It was from Stanley, 
asking him up to tea in his rooms, on the 

itors’ floor, The invitation was of course 
de. He went 
ip, and was met with outstretched hand, 


t once accepted with gratit 


ie words, ‘* You knew and loved At 


ali lt 
nold.” From that moment, not only dur 
his Oxford residence, but until death 
parted them, they remained fast friends; 
and how Stanley understood the duties of 
friendship between young men of their re 
ective ages may be gathered from his 
pupil’s own words: ‘* He would never let 
me doa wrong or behave bad] ¥, OF be idle, 
ithout plainly telling me of it, in a kind 
but earnest manner. This privilege of 
friendship he continued to claim to the 
last. But for him I should never have 
taken orders, never gone to the East End 
of London.” The two men were a strik- 
ing contrast in all ways, which gave a pe 
culiar and touching character to their life 
long relation of tutor and pupil, as wellas 
of friend and friend. 
his pupil through the whole of his college 


rr 1) 
Stanley coached 


life, refusing all payment; and when Han 
sard was preparing for orders, at his sugges- 
tion, read nearly the whole Bible through 
with him, and when they were separated in 
vacation time sending long sheets of ques- 
tions to be answered in detail. I shall 


have to refer to some of their joint work 


presently, but may m¢ ntion here a char- 
acteristic little anecdote of one of their 






last appearances together. It was at a 


great meeting for the support of the 


homes for children founded by the Wes- | 


leyan, Mr. Stephenson. In his speech 
the Dean, gathering, as was his wont, 
any historical flower by the wayside, told 
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| the great audience that th pulpit in Beth 


nal Green Church was the last Church of 
England pulpit in which John: Wesley 
had preached; and then, laying his hand 
on Hansard’s shoulder, claimed him as his 
own old pupil, and as one whom it would 
have rejoiced John We sley to see in that 
pulpit at the present time. 
Even in those early university days hi 


influence was beginning to extend b vond 


his own college walls. That part of young 
Oxford which troubled its head about re 
ligious matters at all was being fast swept 


into the Tractarian camp. J. H. New 
man, in residence at Oriel, and holding 
the vicarage of St. Mary's (an appana 

of that college), was prea ngevery Sun 
day afternoon in the pulpit which was so 


often occupied in the morning by such 


university preachers as the then ‘silver 





tongued archdeacon,” now Cardinal Man 
ning. Amongst the heads of colleges and 
able to hold 


his own ltorinfluenceasa preac her against 


professors there was no one 


such men as these two, and a voice was 
] 1 


y needed on the liberal side 


In 1844 Stanley came, as it were by a 





especial] 
bound, to the front as the looked-for cham 
pion. His Life of Arnold gave him at 
once a position and influence which spread 
far beyond the university precincts; and 
within them, whenever he filled the 
university pulpit, his name gathered a 
crowd in the under-graduate galleries 
which proved that the spirit of Arnold, 
perpetuated in his favorite pupil, was be 
coming a power that could hold its own 


} 1] 
] 


even in the strongholds of the Oxford re 


vival. By the time he left Oxford on his 
é ppointment to a stall in Cant rbury, he 


had beeome the re present itive and leader 


4] ] 
} 
I 


of that section of liberal Churechmen who, 
standing for toleration in its widest sense, 
and caring little for me taphysies or dog 
ma, yet look on the national Church, 
strenethened and reformed as it might 
and should be, as the truest embodiment 
of the spiritual life of the nation. Fora 
quarter of a century he strove with tongue 
and pen to maintain the vital Importance 
to the national character of retaining the 
connection of Church and State. The 
Church Reformers, of whom he was the 
main-stay, remain to keep alive his testi 
mony as best they can, but have for the 
| moment lost their living voice. 

His residence at Canterbury, where his 
position was one of comparative leisure, 
was a happy part of a singularly happy 


ee 
ae 
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doubt exceptional, rf not an unfair speci 
men of what Stanley was to men a little 
younger than himself when they were 
rown together. Mr. Hansard, the pre- 
nt rector of Bethnal Green, and the man 
ho has done so much for Christian civ- 

ition in Kast London, went up to Uni 
rsity College from Rugby in the year 

r Arnold’s death. He had been one 
of those whom the Doctor specially re 


spected ; a boy who, without brilliant 


itv or scholarship, by sheer upright 
ss and force of character exere iene 
valuable influence in the school. He 


1 


id not been many hours in his Fresh 
ound-floor of what 
buildings, and was just 


man’s rooms on the 


re then the new 


nking of sitting down to a solitary tea 
when one of the college servants brought 

ma little note. It was from Stanley, 
asking him up to tea in his rooms, on the 
tutors’ floor, The invitation was of course 
tonce accepted with gratitude. He went 
ip, and was met with outstretched hand, 
and the words, ‘* You knew and loved At 
nold.” From that moment, not only dur 
ing his Oxford residence, but until death 
parted them, they remained fast friends; 


and how Stanley understood the duties of 


It iendship between young men of their re 
spective ages may be gathered from his 
pupil’s own words: ** He would never let 
me do awron?’ or behave badly, or be idle, 

ithout plainly telling me of it, in a kind 
but earnest manner. This privilege of 
riendship he a to claim to the 
last. But for him I should never have 
cen orders, never gone to the » East End 






of London.” The two men were a strik- 
ing contrast in all ways, which gave a pe- 
liar and touching character to their life 
long relation of tutor and pupil, as well as 
of friend and friend. Stanley ‘* coached” 
his pupil through the whole of his college 
life, refusing all payment; and when Han- 
sard was preparing for orders, at his sugges- 
tion, read nearly the whole Bible through 
with him, and when they were separated in 
vacation time sending long sheets of ques- 
tions to be answered in detail. I shall 
have to refer to some of their joint work 
presently, but may mention here a char- 
acteristic little anecdote of one of their 
last appearances together. It was at a 
great meeting for the support of the 
homes for children founded by the Wes- | 
leyan, Mr. Stephenson. In his speech | 
the Dean, gathering, as was his wont, 
any historical flower by the wayside, told | 
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| the creat peer nee that the pulpit in Beth 


nal Green Church was the last Church of 
England pulpit in which John Wesley 
had prea whed: and the ie lay Ing his hand 
on Hansard’s should r, claimed him as his 
own old pupil, and as one whom it would 
have r¢ joie d John Wesle y to see in that 
pulpit at the present time. 

Even in those early unive rsity d LVS his 
influence was beginning to extend beyond 
his own college walls. That partof young 
Oxford which troubled its head about re 
igious matters at all was being fast swe pt 
into the Tractarian camp. J. H. New 
man, in residence at Oriel, and holding 
the vicarage of St. Mary’s (an appanage 
of that college), was preaching ev ry Sun 


) 
day afternoon in the pulpit which was so 
often occupied in the morning by such 
university preachers as the then * silver 


tongued archdeacon,” now Cardinal Man 
ning. Amongst the heads of colleges and 


professors there was no one able to hold 


: = P “ss a es wes ‘ > } vs } 
his own for influence as a preacher against 


such men as these two, and a voice was 
] 


] } 
Dberalt Side 


] 
Alt 


especially needed on tl ; 
In 1844 Stanley came, as it were by a 
bound, to the front as the looked-for cham 


pion. H 


once a position and influence which spread 


Life of Arnold gave him at 
far beyond the university precincts; and 
within them, whenever he filled the 
university pulpit, his name gathered a 
crowd in the under-craduate calleries 


which proved that thi spirit ~ Arnold, 


perpetuated in his favorite pupil, was be 
coming a power that could We its own 


even in the strongholds of the Oxford re 
vival. By the time he left Oxford on his 
appointment to a stall in Canterbury, he 
had beeome the re presentat Lye and leader 
of that section of liberal Churehmen wh 

standing for toleration in its widest sense, 
and caring little for metaphysics or dog 
ma, yet look on the national Church, 
strengthened and reformed as it might 
and should be, as the truest embodiment 
of the spirit ial life of the nation. For a 
quarter of a century he strove with tongue 
and pen to maintain the vital importance 
to the national character of retaining the 
connecticn of Church and State. The 
Church Reformers, of whom he was the 
his testi 
ras best they can, but have for the 


main-stay, remain to keep al 
mo 





moment lost their living voice. 
His residence at Canterbury, where his 


| eae ° . 
} position Was one of Comparative leisure, 


- 7 
was a happy part of a singularly happy 
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ume, and « pen rioting 
out Sunday after Sunday. 

lar congregation had by this 
at measure left their church, 
but their places were filled by bands of 
furious zealots, who shouted the responses 

in voices of thunder to drown the ch 
r of the choir, slammed the pew doors, 
rhed, applauded all passages in lesson 
liturgy condemnatory of idolatry, and 
hustled clergy and choir on their way to 
ind from the chancel. An attempt of th 
bishop to mediate failed, although Mr. 


Brvan Kine consented to abandon some 


of his favorite vestments. The cones 


ion eame too late, and was too small, and 


November the evening services had to 
‘given up, and the church closed before 


isk. The ‘longshore element from the 
Clg hborhood how becan to appear, yell- 


and shouting at short intervals, and 
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story, 


ical h 
n he app: red « 


in July, 186 


and 


erence, 


k of with almost 


inelined to spea 
d breath, were o him me rely the 


sses of Sy rian pei 


1 


fashionable 
crossings, changes of 
imitations of the mass were, as he 
owned, the severest test to which 
s principles of toleration could be put. 
with Mr. 
in King personally, won his confi 
und cood will by his 
y, and vot him, with 


t 


» opened nevotiations at once 


frankness and 

sincerit 
e, toagree to retire temporarily 
‘rom the parish on a ar’s leave of ab 
leaving his place be filled by 


poe 
sme clergvman of Stanley’s selection. 


Ve 


+ 


LO 


Ice, 
It was no easy matter to obtain this 
from tl rood The 
deserting the post of danger for 
m heavi 


the 


1e rector. 


cession 
iv of 
pe rsonal motives weighed on hi 
and pressure came not only from t 

nd of young zealots of the High-Chureh 
party, who had of late attended in consid 
erable numbers to support him, but from 
the ‘‘no-surrender” party all over the 
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~ do you KNOW O DOUY 
riots 


did 


unwilling 


Stanley, ‘* Well Pany 
in the Church 
but Hansard he hh 
ot, 
consent to the experiment. 
This achieved, the two (accompanied by 
had a final 


assessor) Dad 


stop thes 


’ } 
vho could | 
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somewhat 


that he 


and SO gave a 


» F 
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interview with Mr. Bryan King, at which 
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zealots that their serviees | of door-slamming, coughing, and m 
quired in future. wi muring, and we fully looked for dust + 
hold. and e re ion » thrown in the air, and a cry ra 
n creat measure the f ‘* Away with such a fellow from t 
demonstrati itside t] arth!’ But he held his own still. w] 
had been co for so! he told them how the spirit of God 
All wa Wi amongst them—yes, even amongst thi 
who were trying to dishonor His ho 
ind silence His minister: and bore, befo 
the conclusion, a spirited protest ax 

‘the tyranny of infallible ignorance,’ 
On the whole, the triumph was a en 
as Stanley testified by grasping « 
ands with emotion, as Hansard descer 


ed the pulpit steps for the last ordeal of 
communion service. Stanley had be 
following every turn in the service ar 
every demonstration amongst the congr 
ution with an almost painful intensity 
suppressed electrici of | of interest, and, as was often hi 
Itv restrained, | had kicked off his shoes dt 
iV moment ceitement He had now to 
l nerves as! them on to walk up to the a 
ctor’s pew. | confusion of the search under the 
ded t he! baize a little delayed the service, 


ince of the chori ; rht have caused damage vet. One 
yprobation hose present still declares that he « 
an \ vers and | found one, and went up to the altar 
mor | mn ‘rupt that condition. Not a soul had left t 
‘ went on st ilv. u |, | church, but we were the only commm 
of the lessons, which wv eants, and walked through a dense ero 
t power and pathy vy | who pressed down from the galleries 
ministe eem at las un to the very altar rails. This was 
j climax, and passed off without aecident 
as the eircle of intently eager and susp 
cious eves which surrounded us apparent 
ly could find nothing to eavil at. We re 
turned to the pew, the blessing was p 
nounced, the mob melted away slowly and 
ughine and soi fam sullenly (feeling, I think, that moral force 
Hansard’s fine voice, and | was winning, and that they were somehow 
ynmand of it and of his tem-! going to lose the game after all), and w 


vailed, and he again obtain vot back to the rectory. There Stanlev’'s 
hearing foratime. The! joy and thankfulness broke out and bub 
‘irst Peter, iv. 10—‘' As | bled over, and earried us all with hin 


OK ived the oift even s His voice was like that with which I 


»one to another, as goo used to read his favorite chapter of Debo 


rah’s song, and his delight more than he 
hat his pupil should have 
s of the preacher, penetrating | solved such a problem, and laid the whol 


ner of the building, un- | Church under such a debt. 


) 
manifold crace of Go 


] 
ry symptoms were hushed bi eould express t 


n the subject of toleration The evening service was almost rever 
declared that there must be t.and without interruption of any kind, 
‘igion as on | and when Hansard appeared in the pul 
rest to men, and | pit in his eassock there was a murm 
strive to put him- | of approval and relief, one old woma 
is adversary, and | in Stanley's hearing, bursting into tears 
he exclamation he delighted to r 


there arose a fierce storm | peat, ‘* Thank God, it is black!” His com 


es as much as possible from | with t 
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in telling the story in later years, 

is characteristic: ‘* Now 

il would exclaim as eagerly, ‘Thank 

vd, if The sermon was on 
sreat words of St. 


Paul on Mars Hill, 


| took up the strain of the 


the dear old 
is white!”’ 


morning, 
tevery man Is a child of God, whether 
it f the 
ress Who, when all her children had 


will own it or not. The story « 


en kidnapped, went out into the woods 
d found comfort, and years afterward, 
America, 


ords, ‘Come unto me, all ye 


hearing the 
that labor 
are heavy laden,” jumped up and 
‘That is He” (told first, I believe, 

the key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 


a slave in 


rself 


), Was in 
so that in the 
id the whole congregation rose and - 


iced with signal effect, 


ou 
jon 


1 in the evening hymn. Stanley was 


ven more moved than in the 


id again lost his shoes, or rather his pu 


morning, 


jil’s slippers, Which had been lent him for 
church, his own shoes having got wet in 
ui afternoon's walk we had taken him to 
He went home that night 
Itine man and histori: leclarine 
hn exulting man and historian, declaring 


the battle 


b thnal Green. 


that was already won (as, in- 
deed, it proved to be, though there were | 
still many small outbreaks of perverse 
rowdyism), and that a chapter full of in 


struction in ecclesiastical history had been 
acted that day under our eyes. 

It was not till after he came to West 
s Dean in 1863 that the connec 


tion commenced between him and the va 


minster a 


rious metropolitan organizations of work 
1g-men, which product d suc] 
in his later years. 


1] 1 good fruit 
One of his first exper 
iments was quite out of the path which 
he ultimately settled on. On the appli 
cation of the promoters of a large arti 
sans’ dwellings company he became their | 
irman, and when he found out the | 
bearings of what he had done was not a | 
By his de I ac- 

companied him to the first meeting at 

which he was to preside, and which he 

But his | 
relations to the working-men’s clubs and 
institutes continued to the last. He was 
their host and cicerone, always ready to | 
welcome them, and to make them feel at 
home by his simple and generous kindli 
Once a year there was the general 
gathering of the union, when the Dean 
ery was thrown open, drawing-room and 
library tables being covered with photo- | 
graphs and engravings, and tea served in 


the College Hall, where Henry IV. died. | 


Cha 


little embarrassed. sire 


managed should be also his last. 


hess, 


bers of some one of the 


| estal 


|alas! 


| current 


| influence, 
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But apart from this festival, to which all 


his friends who took an interest in such 


matters were bidden, there was scarcely a 
week in which he did not carry the mem 
clubs round the 
Abbey, pouring out to them the wealth of 
his historical knowledge, 
round, and inve 
est, monument, 
buttress. 

There 


produce d an ef 


which played 
sted with ever new i 
and aisle, 


and statue, and 


‘h 


artisan 


was some quality in him whi 
feet on men of the 
class which is as rare as it is precious, 
making each one of them rise to his best, 

f 1 good,” expre ssive Western 


ieel as the 
it. Whatit was Iecan not say 


on 
phrase puts 
with any certainty. He was utterly unlike 
their usual favorites, so unconscious, and 


yet so full of tact of the highest kind; some 


| peculiar combination of dignity, gentle 


at 
the 
Con- 
descend he could not, for he had ho ped- 

to d he 
had a deep feeling of sensitive sympathy 


brought him 


other 


which 
Lo 
cround of their common manhood. 


ness, simplicity, 


once very hear men on 


from whicl own, but 


come 


for the cares and strain of lowly life. 
Whatever it was, it 


Ss, has rone from us- 
1as inherited his mantle. 
And with it has gone that chivalry which 


always drew him to the weaker side, and 


forno one |} 


made him again and again the champion 


of men of whom he was neither friend nor 


|}admirer, but against whom the popular 
He never, that I 


was running. 
] 1 
can remember, cared to speak when he 


was on the side of the majority. Noman 


] 
i 


distinctly that danger of de 
the tyranny 


multitude is so ready to exercise, 


WW 
Saw 


more 


mocracy, vhich a roused 


or st« 0d 


| against it more firmly and consistently. 


It mattered not to him how much or how 
little he agreed or sympathized with a 
man who was not getting fair play; his 
ss was to see that he had that 


rate. And it was this which was 


sin 


first bu 


at any 


the main cause of that angry and sus 
| : 


picious feeling about his beliefs and his 


which was undoubtedly wide 

spread for nd by 

lived down even at his death. 
His life as a Churchman was one con 


many years, « ho means 


| sistent illustration of his own pregnant 


saying that in our country and time the 
g lesson of the parable of the Pharisee 
and Publican was the 
stood most in need, and that for the com 


rreatl 


one of which we 


| mon cry of the religious press and world, 


‘* God, I thank Thee that I am not as this 
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after his visit to America, where 












tute God be merciful to us sinners, | singular buoyaney and elasticity of 
Presbvte n. Anelican. Roman. Gree national and individual character,” 
or TL arn? brilliant, exhilarating climate,” ‘* the 
"| ist persistent of the eries against | horizon opened out by their boundless 
| : Bie { thinnest. fe datior ory, and the warmth and sympat! 
t he rejected the doctrine | tenderness of his own reception, | 


° 4, : 
Visits to the 





} did not believe n the resurrection. by places of New Eneland to Salem 










] ! oO | Hit well, and wer vo dred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
( meeting n society Lit- | Plymouth Rock, from whence he sa 
t he rec ed of the Cries We) rally ] ttle crew of tie Vayflowe ag with ve 
t} ecusation to hed him keenly His neg as toward the cradle of a sacred stat 
hymn on the Ascension-dav should have | to Ticonderoga, the only ruin he met 


»mVStE rious le vend of 





a, where the 







} } r } ¢ > Per ‘ - 
been ealled to it Phe last part especially U pray, @ustenme in the moonlight, : 
. characteristic of his own life and | rising high, silent, and majestic above t] 
} as ° } | ; ‘29 Piers A cp , 
teaching, and ¢ hodies his faith so terse alls from out the turbulent Whirlpool 1 
lv. that a part of it may well I nda place | low, was to him an image of the 
ty a, ead should | America which should emerge fr 
here as thos yho have never read Shoulda ri ea Which snould ecmere rom 
read 1 those who h | be elad to | distractions of the present. Neverthel 








read a the change was there, seen in the far-of} 


@ le Col 
ry “yy ne! Toward their goal and sad look which so often came acro 
. \ ind ¢ ho must ¢ 1 roll his face in repose, significant in one wl 
Pa leave the past, had felt so keenly all his days life’s my 
, | 1 are « \ cast ; : ; : 
Te Cy bef 


ad grasp, and had thrown himself so ke 






Thre ( st cl ly into all its phases. 
VW ‘ the truth 1 ] : I We 1] remi¢ mber, years ago, walkin g 
Ile w What N | awav with him from the funeral of 


He j ne'—but not in vai friend, when he expressed very strongly 





his sense of the unreality and insincerity 
of the words, ** We cive Thee hearty than 





















‘ ' 1) F for that it hath pleased Thee to delive 
I ( ! n Him \ find this our brother out of the miseries of this 
lo « own eter! Triend sinful world,” which oceur toward th 
‘ erward set Us ; end of our burial service. They wer 
Tt 1 this personal faith which made | not a true utterance or presentation, he 
him what h was in 1 s personal relations said, of the hearts of mourners at such a 
with men Everv one who had the privi- | time—a blot on one of the grandest po. 
lece of consulting him in trouble and dif- | tions of the Hturgy. A few years later, 
ficult came away refreshed and cheered the service had justified itself to him 
by | patience, his svmpathy, and the | Death, which he had never feared, but had 
x eee hich seemed to come out of | hated almost passionately, had for him 
> h Even in the last vears, after his put on a new aspect, SO touchingly e) 
f wife's death. this continued to be so in | pressed in those latest lines, published the 
enite of the constant sense which he bore | week after his funeral, which must have 
a] t | that the sunshine had passed | come with healing to the hearts of many 
f nd that his work was done who stood by his grave: 
4 Not seldom. however, even in. those “Death with his healing hand 
: ’ old bricht. buovant self ear S once more knit the band 
° “4 , | Which needs but that one link, which none may sever, 
Z n; indeed, at one time it seemet Till through the only Good, 
’ is t the sunshine had altogether re I 


ard, felt, and understood, 


turned. as in a Martinmas summer. This | Our life in God shall make us one forever.” 
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his own 


done, arm already tar 


id pow 


Wiad, 
It may 
you familiar 
Pos 
ibly you prefer the t wind 
England in May 
‘T have had no « 
prices of either zephyr mentioned,” replied 

» With plea Mr. Hunter, 
loctors hav “You are an Englishman? Humph! 
4 arrive from ( ada, likely. Have 

seen our—monuments 

am a Bostonian,” said the man, 
Ose home coming was desta d Lo be 
if not dreary The eccentric 
er darted a keen glance at him, and 
away. Mr. Hunter smoothed his 
beard and smiled. ‘'I never expected to 
be mistaken for an Englishman,” he 
mused. ‘* Had I been one, the i 
old ventlh man would have show n 
lions, I dare say. As itis—” He did not 
complete the sentence, even mentally, but 


was driven to a hotel with his portman 


4 
e the 


} 


1 MAN WHO CAME 
I. teau. 

Mr. Mark Hunt The day was changeable, and the wind 

he city of Boston. warmly 

was commonpla pace. The 

warrant il waters of the bay 

refreshing to 


ition of 
re of tender 


n Counei : the e) f »xile. lia 
épot, and nobody watched for him with | hue appeared in sheltered nooks breath 
wer anticipations of Joy or sorrow. ing a promise of spring. Life beat in the 
| i ‘than a glimpse | arteries of the city. Mr. Hunter had kept 

the memory of it enshrined in his heart 

during all the years of absence, and set 
! 


the goal of return before his eyes as a 


object in his existence. This hope had 


and unceasing, | upheld him amidst manifold disappoint 
home. Yes, | ments and bafiling trials, : nd had kept his 
after an | courage unwavering while the tardy gold 

] ld ] : Oke ee errs, 
LOULC Tie pieces Of Tortune Gropped into fis 


| purse, 
3 ; ; : ; 
during thirty vears of steady application 


rm to businessat Hong-Kong. Yes, he would 
| 


ndembraced him with rough cordial ‘eturn home, and end his days in peace, 
he Mareh wind. as the Swiss merchant comes back to his 
‘Why, soit is!” exclaimed Mr. Hunter, | native canton, and builds a mansion re 
OF 


ing his hat, and laughing good-lu- | sembling a New England farm-house or a 


A 





( 


HARPER 


villa, in reco ) 
1 
1 


met with 


‘hinese pagoda on Be: 


where his industry 

rd. A ( 

reet! Was such the castle in Spain 
Mark Hunter, 
} 


stored with fr 
and matting ? 
1 selecting Bayreutl 
of 
of the grave.” I 
the of Mr. Hunter, 
mipression produced by the ee 
ic rson at the d 
Not only 


} 
MNLdpOoO 

lV 
are: 


épot had been 
was umbrage tak 
is of the east wind, but he 
en mistaken for an Englishman 
there are crotche ty old be VS 
re <3 he ) uid 
» looked at himself 
1 interest 


vervwhe 
Then 


Witil a 


in &@ mirror 
and saw reflected a 
ronzed com 


and 


tout, middle-aged man, with I 
nlex 


pi 
sh re 


long beard tinged with gray 
leves Clear 
Ameri 


tizen of the 


on, 
wd 
tod 


. kind, haz 
( o distinctive 
had become a ¢1 world. 

An hour later he rambled forth. 
Winkle 


Was a pilgrim W 


He 
ned after a 
ho had 
] 


rsing@ sea and 


a vake 
Mecea bv trave 


irned home Wi 


»Was a NaN rel 1ere 
remained to weleome him. 

ast wind was keener than i 
ohfare 

The glance of the 
tinized him swiftly, and he read in it tha 
he was foreign, ~P rhaps quain 
and 


fore a stoop, W ith de 


t } 


( mor 
crowded thorou 


hin 


sOUVeNIrS. street ser 


t, mn 


attire 
stood be 
nure, yellow counte 
hair braided 


conventional pigtail down his back. 


bearing A Chinese boy 


nance, and glossy black in 
the . 
The oblique Oriental eye recognized him 
Was he also a waif of the Celestial Em 
pire Already two voices warred in his 
soul—that of protest, fierce, eynical, bitter, 
tion 


an was sound, 


ind that of resigna 
The of the 


uncorrupted 


which veiled hope 


nature sweet, 


Nn 


Once he played foot-ball vond r, when 


How 


one ran to join eager mates, after the week 


he was a pupil of the Latin School. 


lv catechism by the minister, in the back 
He could find the churel 


ariora 
ced 


of gray 


thome!' 
the church on 


stone, with the 


banda 


V IS eye 
the corner. built y 
old colonial tombstones in the shadow of 
the wall How he had 
through the railings at the epitaphs, and 
swung on the iron chains, thereby incur 
ring the of 


often stared 


wrath an irascible sexton, 
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rnition of | while 


¢ 


| carried on the business. 


awaiting the hour of supper! 
the good times of hot biscuit and gine 
bread, broiled 


toast, 


and brown-}) 
with a keen young nose turned 
he direction of 


salmon 


the family kitchen, a 


famished urchin chu 


swung on the chu 


chains awaiting the happy moment to d 


across the street into the house door! J 


posite 
I 


house was op the church 


le brown mansion, with 
an apple-tre¢ 


loor q) 


a c 
vard 
overhanging the wa 


¢ 


ortab 


mate, 
and cellar ¢ n 


he street, favorite 


sort on which to execute jigs of a winte? 


night in defianee of bed-time. 


‘he old place must be shabby eno 
thought Mr. Hunter. ‘* Per! 


been converted tenement 


now,.”’ 
it has 
house.” 

He paused in dismay. 
, and a row of 


into a 


The house W 
fone shops met his aston 
ished gaze. The windows of plate-glas 
sparkled, the great gilt signs seemed t 
mock at him with an offensive prosperit 
But the church? Surely that remained a 
alandmark? <A cloud of dust, a heap of 

and mortar, and a tower whicl 
seemed to totter beneath the dull, resound 


ing blows of workmen's tools 1% plic d in 


DrICks 


the negative. 
** Abominable mutter 
Mr. Hunter, and a passing vehicle struc 


desecration !” 


his hat over his eyes as a timely warnit 
that the middle of a street is no place for 
He lifted the hat, and read the 
largest of the Peter Wigmo) 
and Sons. The sign of Peter Wigmor 
actually hung on the site of the old hom: 


stead. 


reverie. 


wilt signs 


School-mate of the same class, son 
of a poor widow who kept a little thread 
and-needle shop, Peter Wigmore had oft 
en shared his portion of hot gingerbread 
on the cellar door. 

‘‘In a time of golden prosperity does 
Peter Wigmore ever recall those days ?” 
pondered Mr. Hunter, and the 
store, which proved to be an important ex 
porting house. 

Mr. Wigmore appeared—a young man, 
with keen gray eyes, brown mustache, in 
speech, in the act of 
rawing on faultless driving gloves, a 
movement inseparably associated in the 
mind of an observer with a dog-cart wait 
ing outside, and a groom in_ top-boots. 
Peter Wigmore of hot gingerbread mem 
ory had been dead ten years, and his sons 
That was all. 

Mr. Hunter visited the Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, and plucked a rose from the 


entered 


y 
of 


cisive 
] 


a 


manner ¢ 
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trusive grave of his parents. Onj|chamber by the gas of the street lamp. 

dutiful pilgrimage a Grecian temple | An energetic woman and fond mother, 

ned with mourning statues and ter- | Mrs. Erskine had calculated the expenses 

confronted him—the last resting- | of this feminine feast, and sought among 

»of prosperous Peter Wigmore. her acquaintance for those guests from 

Peter remained at home, reaping | whom returns would be the most imme 
uth and honor, and gathering all the | diate. Such is the currency of society. 

of domestie association about him. “The girls must be advanced this win- 

iS dead. What would one do with | ter, as they have ordered new ball dresses, 

if given it all back again ?” exclaimed | and perhaps Charley may find an heiress.” 

visitor, striking his cane on the ground. Mrs. Erskine had thus meditated, star- 

quitted the cemet ry W ithout glancing | ing at the gas-light on the ceiling, and it 

nd him. was only when the milkman uttered his 

[Twilight gathered in the hotel cham- | familiar call at dawn that she tied her 

where the oecupant gazed out on the |} night cap strings and fell aslec p. The 

t. The Rip Van Winkle sentiment | luncheon party was the happy result of 

very strong in him just then. ‘* How | midnight calculations. 

-ell the world goes on without one!” he A spring day, a pretty dining-room, 

uid, aloud. and an animated group of ladies gathered 

w the street, with its twinkling | about a well-served table at two o'clock. 

l this field with satis- 


busy, eruel ; but ie also | The hostess ; urveves 
rh 


something beyond. In the twilight, | faction. ‘Feed your neighbor luxuri- 


emory clothes old cities with tender | ously if you would open his heart and his 
ues; the gas jets grow dim; the Man-| door to you,” she thought, as she urged 
id roofs fade ; the wide thoroughfares | tenderly the acceptance of more broiled 
to the modest dimensions of ear- | oysters on the wife of a millionaire ship- 
years. Mr. Mark Hunter beheld again | builder, in’ black satin and diamonds. 
ie gray church, with square tower out- | Each dish may have been said to repre- 
ned against the winter sky, and the fam- | sent a future ball or German for ‘‘the 
y mansion opposite; the ruddy glow of | girls,” while no intoxication lurked in the 
light on window-panes here and there; | golden depths of the Champagne glasses 
notes of a jingling piano touched by | equal to the sparkling elation of Mrs. Ers 
ster Heit ’s fingers; the patter of child kine in conte mplating the mothers of sev- 
ish feet from cellar to garret. eral heiresses thus drawn within her net. 
‘* Dinner, sir,” said a brisk waiter at the | The ladies gossiped about Paris fashions, 
door. | the summer at Newport, a spicy item of 
‘I should like some clams,” rejoined | slander imported from London society. 
Mr. Hunter, meditatively. | ‘That woman has actually been invited 
“Clams!” echoed the startled waiter. | to Sandringham by the Prince of Wales,” 
“If not clams, then apple-pie,” added | said Mrs. Goldover, a pretty blonde in a 
this exile, incoherently. | Watteau costume. 
| ‘*She would not be received at home 
I. | by any one,” echoed Mrs. Silverton, a bru 
Mrs. Erskine was giving a luncheon | nette in mauve and yellow. 
party to some lady friends in her home in ‘*Money commands any position in 
the city of New York. The lunch was | all countries now,” sighed Mrs. Erskine, 
quite an informal affair, as she assured | slicing a Neapolitan cream. 
each guest in a cream-tinted note of invi The party unanimously agreed that 
| 


tation bearing her family crest—-a cock | such a condition of the civilized world was 


gazing at a light-house, on asilver ground. | truly shocking, and something in the way 
This form of invitation signified to every- of social reform should be done; then they 
body a repast combining all the delicacies ate their cream in most harmonious mood. 
of the season, in the shape of game, sal-| At this juncture a servant opened the 
ads, and jellies, stimulated by chocolate | door with a flurried manner, and a stout 
and coffee, and concluding with Cham- | gentleman, with bronzed complexion and 
pagne. The lunch was the result of a gray beard, appeared on the threshold be- 
sleepless night, when Mrs. Erskine had | hind her. 

gazed with wide-open eyes at a bar of | ‘Hetty!’ he cried, joyously, and ad- 
light thrown on the ceiling of her bed- | vanced with outstretched hands. 
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Erskine touched ] 
is niy Helena. 
te figure! Youne Se) 
op sed. All the giris in ow 


cycs to be 1h) her } 


'S POSE 


many 


white, her hair 
larted up to them 
sold all the share 
i ich splendid 


htieman you meet! 


‘ paca 
yund at the club a 


Is read | 


} 
ng law, and 


on, dear fellow,” said 


vas over, a 
id been presented, i 
correct and some 

ing man—Mark Hunter 
ated beside his. sister, 
holding her hand. Ah, at last!) The mo- 
ment had come for precious mutual confi 
dence, and he eould pour forth the hist ry 
his life to such a tender and sympa 
an only sister. <A clos: 
been maintained between 
ears by means of letters. 


‘ned home,” he said, 


ill rich, my dear yet 


‘ 
i 
] 
I 


c<eep me from becoming 

friends. Providence did 
me for a nabob, | suppos 

s are the Three Graces, no doubt. 
n not hold a eandle to their 


eighteen. What a foot and 
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aced across | the open re< the furnace 


it 


and young Serogg 


you ina pink 


income, § 
lren. 


L trod 


‘ortune he made 


! f girls could ever 


iow a young man would turn out! 

Hunter frown: then asked, ab 
‘Any news of Henry's fam a 

yh, never,” replied Mrs, Erskine ranimously d 

cy, and | to overlook. Shi 

while } 


| » deemed hers 


1? 


‘Henry was always inlue 
narried ¢ ry common person—the | woman, hi 
ehter » baker or something husk shrivelled 
t Western village where he lived 
dl She came here onee, years 
he is dead also, I believe.” never learn the cont 
‘He had a son,” said Mr. Hunter, after} must glean what they cou 
i. titious reputation of weal 
‘Yes. a dull Jad, I have heard, who has | Erskine slept, and dreamed 
1d his own level out West, I suppose.” | more went to meeting in sati 
ar 


at t iii 
Mrs. Erskine was not interested in the | fur boa, a 
| 


proc 
pp} 


id brother Henry, and did not wis 


to be, either. She exacted this par 


Ma 
sanship of him. 
si sent Henry a silver Ja 

after I left home. If 


inte 


‘ttunate, I wish I had tried to do me 
for him. Why did he n 
letters? All my later 
through you, until you 
death : ‘ 
“Ves.” assented Mrs. Erskine, a 
tless black eyes roved furtivé 
alls. 
eleven o'clock My. Hunter re 
he guest-chamber :¢ i The 
well furnished. He 
dropped on the first chair, and held his 
head in his hands, striving to analyze his 


A 


room was large a d 


own sentiments, to understand himself. 
Lo! a reedy echo reached his ear through 
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| another 
tower. 


fice resembled 
uare 
ve city of 
he girl had 
God has 

an? He 

th and the gal 
nee of a phi 

tv of a student 
» hung hea 

ands. ‘he two women hi id 
ed themselves; Mr. Mark Hun 
He wish 

cirl had pro 
t God had 


ised 


very 


behind them. 
\ ny ra | Voung 
et corner th: 
The 
mood. 


words are him 


Head 


be Nh 


» was inter 
Nass] 9 
worn and 
rd 


ok ae 


Mr. Hunter t 


‘ dark ane 
God iki 
according to His rich 


Jes 


My | your need 


‘signed li +e 
rface, ‘* Th 


11] 
word shall 1 
7. 
ris eves ( 


\ © alamp 
1e 9 lilated, a 
ires, and she nod 
Evidently she had 
in] yught 1 


ling with passion: 


Thou wast crowned with thorns, that I might 
wear 


A crown of glory fair ; 
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Exceeding sorrowful, that I 
Exceeding glad in 
Rejected and despised, that I 
pted 1 complete at Thy right ha 

service Mr. Hunter feijen, 
interest in recovering his hat, thus a] 
When 
ewained the street, the old woman and 


cirl, sheltered by the cotton umbrella. | 


ing his neighbors to pass out. 


disappeared. He went home disappoit t 
Mr. Hunter no longer oceupied the gu 
Instead, he had 
lected modest bachelor quarters in an 


f 


umber of his sister. 


ashionable locality, and he did not da 
of the Vo 
Sister Hetty was very ki 


1 


the 


Ines. 


nter charmed circle 
rs] 
ven anxiously civil, about the chang: 
move was effected, and the n 
came home spent many 
‘s, in Which the Rip Van Winkle si 


nent gained irresistible SWay. 


solita 


Lil 
He sat that eve nine with a pipe in ] 
mouth, and a lamp on the table at his « 
bow. Theroom b trayed a crisis of tran 
occupant. 
a German grammar 
volume of. Itali 
indicated a half-formed project 
travel. An open writing-desk rey: 
piles of Mrs. Erskine’s letters, and thi 
photographs of her children, tied togeth 
For what 
nd had he returned to a land which h: 
forgotten him? Whither was he drift 
> He had asked bread of his kindred 
Was it the 
fault if they had no bread to give? Odd 
fancies thronged his brain, bred of soli 
tude. A grain of opium might have lur 
ed in the bowl of his pipe. Should 
join a club of fast men, and spend hi 
Should he 
found a museum, a library, to bear his 
Should he depart as he had com: 
that girl whose words still rung in 
perhaps grim Want had alr ady 
clutched her. A lost opportunity! Op 
mism was the buoyant principle in his 
‘ast. He took up 


tion in the 


seattere d about: 


Guide-books we 


. as 
French aictionary, a 
phras 

of 
] 


ea 


er and placed face downward. 


ing 


nd been given a stone. 


ibstanece in riotous living ? 


name ¢ 
stay: 


his ears 


a weekly journal to 
1 the thought of the girl whom he 

not His eye fell on tl 
obituary of a Frenchman, reeently de 
parted this life in the Faubourg St. Ger 
main. Once a man of fashion, this Pa 
had later followed the path indi 
cated by Eugéne Sue in fiction, and haunt 
| ed the Mont de Piété, where he studied 
humanity in its manifold phases, and fre- 
quently relieved distress. He disappear 


t 
| 
banisl 
} 


iad assisted. 1e 


risian 





THE 


from the salons of a seeps, but he 
never bored. 

Mr. Mark Hunter threw 
ial smoked h IS p pe. 
that 

ast 
1d yet 


aside 
It 
heard the 
from his own 
him. This 
ss of his 
: re 
desper 
ad. 


pine 
‘olled fo 


the pa 
med to 


nurmuar 


Ser 
alre: ady 
not 
unfathomed 1] 
of 

creatures who have 


» their own the 


sea, mote 


is the existence he m 
sure 


r| 
ugh 


is 1! 
» of each day to g bare 


i Wing morning hi rth 
su a and 
m led him to the 


remote from 


1 1 ] + } 
vholly without purpose. A 
east side of th 


Hetty 


sed since 


e town 
sphe re. A 
his return, 


Ersl 


KINeS. 


had not el 


he 


the east 


ay 
i 


1 the 
wide street 


avoider 
side, 
sueceeded by 
| 


ana all 


1 yet young 


~~ SY and 


wert larrow streets, 
le saved 
butcher 


net-w¢ 


loisy ty. chil 


‘ing run over by s cart, 


t entangled in a 
— 


ke of pass 
choice of a prome 
LH pau the 
“nee is ten from Babel 
noticed the sign of a 
smiled, and ap proac]} 


arly his 
bad one. 


sed for 


the 


“hagperill 
The 
i ith 
irred to his mind. 
‘You can not invest a New York pawn- | 
ker’s with iment as mav be 
‘to the Boulevard du Temple of Pa- | 
Monte,” he r d. 
in the shape of 
and watches 
Every man 
Haroun-al-Raschid one 
lie 
peered into the pl: 
mouldy, and h 
with t] 


rraph about the eccentric 


pat the previous evening, 


sent such 
1g 
the Roman 
» family 
fans, j¢ 


or ‘aSOl 
ere” 

Herriooms 
wel 


que boxes, 


raceable here. likes to 


in & Way, 


iet 
the 


uwhbro 


7 1, ) 
aark, wit a hister qu 
about it » bustle of 


jac ent 


in contrast 
thorough. i 
lurked around th 


prey the 


ure, he 


ers shop corner, a 


vatient monster, sure of its hag 
rard mechanie out 
‘ss youth spending his wag 
of the 
the eye; 


e ~ ») Oo? ] } Teh) 
Of Work, and the care 


res in the taw 


avenue, No 
faded 
dilapida 
the 
for the rest, not 


It 


iry billiard saloon 
value met 
ger 
sible on 


obj ct of 
ps ts, 


clock, 


: : 
lounges, chairs, a 


ted were one side 


wrecks of needy famili Sg: 


as much as a gambler'’s watch. was 
bl 


a memora 


nbroker'’s however. vi 


grant’s wife came, h ‘yes blinded with 


sedi the 


er ¢ 
last shreds « 
ding in a bundle ready to pawn. 


door she was stopped by a stout gentle- 


M AN W HO C AME 


day,” 
to part 
| to g 


e morning at this particular | 
1e French em- | 
| hav 
»f household bed- 
At the | 


HOME. 





man, who bade her return home, 
ing the precious blankets, 

ble the expected sum inti 
Arab of the to 
rolled 
bread bi me SO bitter i 
tion, for 


as stt 


»> her 
: : ee” 
1, LL SHITE Sie 


arm, 1 


] 
i 


coat under his he 


1 his cellar habita 


a an) ime, in revolt against 


society l from 
the 
whi 
the 


his 


r fied | DV a kind wot 
anda 
ho ve in hi 
cellar W the 

rms full of provisi 
proached, hurried and 


ner, and drew f 


ty 
ranger, 
sulted 


ith 


1 or two, 
gs to 
; and 

9) 

ay 


man 


questio} 


n 


yenea shaw] 


of 


smi ll, 


i 
‘rom b 
The lamp W 

] 


de Sig) ,and richl yen 


+) 
sliver lamp. 


Ans 
unique ibossed. 


to look at that lamp,” said 
a Vol 
A stout tleman sn 


tinized the bott 


and 


ini 


wp, 
Om, SOC 
ials were inseribed, 
Ah! I never 
exclaimed. ssl 
Henry y 

The girl turned, 
veil with a fi 
recognized the 
lery. 


oer 


it,’ he 
broth 


; ] 13] 
Saw another iike 


ent it to my 


er 
ears ago.” 

and pushed aside ies 
gestt Mr. Hu 


ure, [ 
Martha of the sae ¢ ae 


rece 


The lam» is mine, 
if I choose,” 


**'Prust 


and I may s 
hoarsely. 


} ‘y 
sie Said, 


meas a friend, and come away 


where we can have a little conve rsation,”’ 


he said, 
The 
counter. 
a private 
coods, and 
his 
strang 


qui tly, and restored the lam 
pawnbroker blinked behind 
He opi ined that Mr. Hunter 
d i ‘ 


) 
p. 


his 


Wara 


prof ssion. The two persons 
rf sto tog bv 
paused 1 littl juare where 


ed a few ai Cc 


} 
Criance 

0 riety 

LLOUPISI 


ly rether 
’ 
s adorned 
hemmed in 
witl 


urage 


sparrow boxes, and 
ored ] 
floating from the 
6¢ NT. ae 
INOV ain 


joa 
t 


disco] iOUSeS 

windoy, 

to me 

ver lamp.” 
Martha Dav« 

clear, pent trati 
** Mar! 


nport looked at him wi 
ng eyes. 

it to me iy last birth- 
she said. ‘** He had promi ed ni 


; only he had nothin 


on nm 
ver 
O ase 
ive.” 


** Mark!” repeated Mr. Hunter, in 
lously. 

‘Mark Hunter. 
» been eng: 
‘Yes, 


he other. 


rk You kn 

iged for t 

I should k 
‘Can he 


now 
be my brother 


rs§ son ¢ 
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Ispense ; 
ran to move, eliding in + 
rapid, perfect, in the 
is completion of an iny 


] ] 


xclaimed Mark H 


: : ie 
he threshold, smi 
} } 


Hane ¢ laspe a 


a pa A 

old W 

ndsome gil 

he Pr COPrsa’d 

‘voice, full and rich, joined in thi 
ing anthem. 


: = 
ErsKxine remarked, 


| 1) 
vet them, until dinner-time. 


rif bye, WiaMihia, I saw o 
*h. 

; friends from China, perhaps.” 

‘[ do not mind, if he is happy,” r 
plied Mrs. Erskine, plaintively. 

The service had been poisoned, so to 


He was with some 


a Paris bonnet worn by a friend 
{joing pew. Affairs were Cons 
the household, in addition. The 

‘h Mabel persisted in flirting with her 

sister's fiancé, Mr. Scroggs, 

At that hour a joyous banquet wi: 


it 


S 


transpiri ¢ in the small work-room of the 
young inventor—a true feast, presided 

by the joyous donor, whose spirits 
te stimulated those of his com- 


A pot of roses bloomed in the 
and on the wall hune an 


W indow, 


inated text: ** Thy word shall be a 


lamp unto my feet.” From time to time 


Irs. Davenport turned her placid face to- 

ward this text, and directed Martha’s gaze 
the same direction. Martha was r 

uning her usual courage in the kindly 


mpathy of this unexpected guest. One 


could see that she was destined by nature 
he practical helpmate of the invent- 


to be the 
or, the rock of strength in the wilder- 
the Aspasia of this Pericles. Mr. 


ied 


NESS 


inan | Hunter was unrecognizable; he laugl 





MY SWORDS. 


+ hes not 


Forth 


If a coward : “d its path ; 


Out it leaped like a tongue 
If a light werd with the nam 


Of a woman soiled the air; 


On it flashed through dull despair, 





vasses by; 
1 


} 
Kempe, 


ver dreamt} 


hour of need are found 
led, though they 


never heard its sour 
me not.” 


you see 


ight and naked steel, 
h it doth feel 


rend, 
‘th 


out honor, sheathe me not.” 





CHAPTER VI 


leaving the Somerset's first 


npulse was to get out of sight of its 
ws, and his glance upward had per 
that Pau 
rined, the last look impelled by any 
whith of 

ne one he bestowed 


18) it of 


prospects Of this 
I 


not the tender significance 


having been 


emotion the 
her in 
fo. 
Paula’s 


upon 
the room Unluekily 
attachment, 

et toward him now, as ; 
representations, had enough in com 
with her previous silence at Nice to 
not further de 


al 
Mor 


a Woman of w 


asonh ne as 


unre 
nnent of that silence over, her 
il p 


Sl 
{ ly ‘ : . ) 
s felt by Somerset as a pe 


alth, al 
rveeptible bar 


it full and free eagerness with which 


tion as 


would fain have approached her, ren 
1 it impossible for him to return to 
re, ascertain the reason of her 
ess, and dispel it by an explanation, 
out being suspect d of mereenary ob 
s. Continually does it happen that a 
‘ial willingness to bottle up alfronts is 
down to those 


oO do not know What generous conduct 


interested motives by 


financial 
y he would read 


and cle 


ins Had she occupied the 
sition of Miss De Stane 

have pe rsisted further, ired up 
» cloud. 
rest Carls 
by an 
ning train. The intervening hour he 
nt in wandering into the thick of the 


r, where steam pro 


Having no further inte 


ihe, Somerset decided to leave 


roundabouts, the 
and 3 
ill keepers maintained a deafeni 


prietors of Wax-work shows, 


environment 
it fost 
ficial indifference to the events that had 
t happened—an 


‘he animated Was 
ian silence, for red in him an ar 


- 5 ae 
madiverence which, 


ough he too well knew it was only de 
tined to be temporary, alforded a passive 
eriod wherein to store up strength that 


hould enable him to withstand the 


nd tear of 


Ink SOON, 


regrets which would surely 
It was the case with Somer 

as with others of his temperament, 
that he did not feel a blow of this sort im 
and what 


mediately ; often 


Vor. LXIII.—No. 378.—59 


wear 


seemed like 
Stoicism after misfortune was only the 


) & A KT 
Ere EN. 


neutral numbness of transition from 
pitating | ype 


He walke dl 


» exhibitors 


to assured wretchedness. 

round and round the 

kre Vi hit 

; 

he sun got low he 

the Erbprinzen Strasse, now 
to end 


t bY 
—_ 


ensatfroned r: 


] 


eeking his hotel, he 


the evening train for Hei 


Heidelberg with its romantie sum 
ings was not precisely the place cal 
‘al Somerset's wounded heart 
known the town of yore, and his re 
tions of that p riod, when, unfettered 

had transferred to h 

book the fine 
Otto-Heinricl 
} leasant foree. 
ca k 
in the eastle cellars. copies of which, be 
had 
well between 


in faney, he 


Renaissanee detail the 
back 


is-Bau, came with 


He kne 


heads and other curious wood-work 


un 


W of some ¢ urved 


ing unobtainable by photographs, he 
int all went 
and himself. The zest for this was 
l-nigh over. But 

os 


looking up the valley 


nded to make if 
Paula 
how we 


the morning, 


on awaking in 
and 
alle 
toward the castle, 
height of the 
felt that to become vanquished by a 


and at the dark green 


KoOnigsstuhl alongside, he 
pas 
sion, driven to suffer, fast, and pray in the 
dull pains and vapors of despised love, 


vas a not to be tole rat d 


contingency 


Thereupon he set himself to learn the sad 


science of renunciation, which « very b “ly 


has to learn in his degree—either rebelling 


rset, 
kindly by force of judgment. 


throughout the lesson, or, ike Some 
taking to 
A more obstinate pupil might have alto 
gether escaped the lesson in the pr 
case by discovering its illeg 

Resolving to 


actory paths of 


perst vere 
fore Salisi 


and faculti 


stant 
| 


1] ] ty 
no tonger any collateral attrac 


were left, though every in 

must proclaim { “© would be 
tion in that 

pursuit, he went along under the tr 

the Anlage and reached the cast] 

in whose cool shades he spent the 

out his intention 

When he had stroll 


to his hotel in the evening, the tin 


working 


noon, 
fair result. 
P 


approaching for the table dhéi 


? 





had said, he was Ol 
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cause 


lation 


vou that 


¢ 


for the at 


and the trouble 


my journey plea 

Mrs 
who 
did not 
till later 
ad left the 


istle., 


li SCOVE red 


(;O0Ud1 vy the 
party met taney 


ind himself sic 
afternoon, W tl I 
and de 


a drive t he Kk rsstuhl. 


prec mcts of 


Mrs 


} 
ONLY 


7 walking 

inder the shadow of the trees The 
Goodman called to them and 
when they were g in her 


Wi 


are Pong 


DOV 


which, instea f winding like the reg 
track, made sumunit 


Paula ha 


the; 


econeept 


motest | 


» top Mmag 
» of hundred yar 
it was really me 

ent being uniformly 

When 

ery vanish, they stood 

uitt 


a difficult 


her uncle 


wd 
. ] t + 
rel >TO) 


Ol 


St 


said De 


in the direction 


} 


ney 
ta hn by aula, Charlotte 
carriagt When Power 

reonded fift 


De 


vy yards, the for 


and 


Stance) 


+ 
advout 


entering the 


mer looked back, and dropped otf fron 
pursuit, to return to the easy route 

his companion a parting hint concer 
Paula Ther upon De 
He 
the path, which ascended sky ward str: 

ladder, but 

by the brush-wood as to be quite shi 
When he 
e was moving easily upward, appar 
thie 


Stanev went 


soon saw Paula above h 


ione 


is Jacob's Was so over] 
< i} 


he sun reached her 


Prom 


seclusion which the p 


enjoying 
atforded 

‘Is not my unele with you 7” she sa 
m turning and seeing him 

et) is ‘said De Staney 
She rephed that it was of no co 
that she 


top she supposed, 


went back, 


should meet him at 


lence, 
rreen li 
h filtered through the leafage as 
But the top. 
allowed De Stane\ 
did 


tis to look at,’ she present 


Paula looked up amid the 
hic 
is her eves could stretch. 
and she 
front ae 
long Way as tl 
said 

He explained that the trees had d 
ceived her as to the real height, by reas: 
of her the 
when she looked up from the castle 

added. 

Paula, light 


we must be near the top.” 


hot appear 


vet im not seem sue! 


seeing slope foreshorte: 


low me to help you,” he 


No, thank you,” said 


They went on again; but no Koénis 
stuhl. When next De Stanecy turned | 
found that sl 


she 
diately going 


was sitting down; imn 
back, he offered his am 
in silence, declaring that 
uncle did 
that wearisome way, if he had ever beet 


sie took it 


vas no wonder her not con 


there before 
De 


Power 


+ 


Stancy not explain that Mr 
had to at parting, 

*There’s a chance for you, if you want 

with the sub 
‘If my be 

havior is good, you will re-affirm the state 

Carlsruhe ?” 

not fair to begin that now,” e: 


did 
said him 


one,” but at onee went on 


ject begun on the terrace. 
ment made at 

“SiGe 
postulated Paula. 


to the top.” 


‘T can only think of 
vetting 

Her color deepening by the exertion, 
that 
iain on one of the mossy bowlders b 
Nothing loath, she did, D 
Staney standing by, and with his can 
the 
‘This is rather awkward,” said Paula, 
‘* My rela 
tives and your sister will be sure to sus 


he suggested she should sit down 


the way sic 
moss from the stone. 


5 ‘ratehing 


in her usual circumspect way. 





f 
» «OT 


having arranged this scramble 
vou.” 
t [know better,” 
sh to He 
vas not at the top, but she took ad 
of the halt to answer his previous 
‘There 
be satisfied be 
nything. Do 


1th ¢ 


sighed De Staney 


aven you had arranged it! 


are many on 


ports 


that 


this idea 


vou 


linging 


mistaken 
are laying up mortil ‘ation and 
nt for yourself 


‘eply Trom \ 


vundon 


mbered 


] 
aul 


on 
the boughs sturbine 
but the rustle of their own 


ps and the sing 


ough 

ide 
birds over 
peep at 


They oceasionally got a 


sky; and whenever a twig hung out 


a position to strike Paula’s 
lant captain bent it 


k But she did not tha 


aside 


broke the silence 
so on, and discover if the 

ear ?” 
went 
r. When 
rere he had 


t 


on. ie top was 


e re » was sitting 


ft 


, 
hh 
le 


[t is quite near 


her among the leaves 
. he told her, ten 


walh W ithout 


, 

I now 
, 1 at te 

rly, and she took his arm 


rd. 


. } 
from a steep and rugged wa 


Soon the path changed its na 


1 course 


er 
a level green promenade 


Thank you, Captain De Staney,” she 


said, letting go his arm, as if relieved. 


top } 


| 


situation. 


| 


; Saving to her: ‘I ar 


| even if I do not 
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Before them rose the tower, and at the 
two of their friends, Mr 


looking over the 


base they beheld 
en above 
} at 


t through his @lass 


Power being s 
parap 
* You will 

Staney 
‘‘No; I take 


st has turned to fati 


eo to the t ‘said De 


pno 
no { 
ter 
to go home,’ 
He took 

Lat the 
her wit 


the ton 


+ ¢ ; f +] ri 
Stoo foot of the towe 
“ia * ae ees 
th l > I 
] 


} 
LaANaSseca 


ascel 


pe li | 
I I 
nee 
lee 


from it atts 


] 


pecome r 
The 


rhnoon appeara 
ither marvellous than 


air was charged wit] | 


> distant 


} ~yiiorl) ft 
Ih t 


he mist, 


up tl 


1] } 
ally Wrapping ne aec 
scene had in it somethin 


than melancholy, and not mi 
tr: De St 


effects poss ssed littl 


re: but for stane 


L¢ 


ngaged in an enterprise th 


ourees, and had no sentime 
earth, or ski 


alr, Ss 
** Remarkable scene 


v,at his elbow. 
“Yes, I dare say 
‘Time has been 
forth upon such a pr 
f | lors shadowe 


ILS 


ivid ce 


Ci era, ¢ 


CHAPTER VIII 
IT was quite 


riod of his ey 


true that De St 


present p istence 
to escape from the hurly-b rly 


life, 


] Owe . 


and 
when a re 


tory VOWS Wo ild obtrude 
his } 


So much was 


and ting present 
terness 
wo after 
m4 


sua Th 


day or | 


a 

M NZ he ( 
remarks almost prejudicial to his 
n unfortunate in my 


There are unhappily worldly 
reasons why I should pretend to love you, 
th 


ey are so strong that, 





I know, I knoy 
mipatient sadness 


Or me 


ok for her, and bel 


n I say that you will certain]; 


his head. 
Ly staney, I have lon 


ie continued, with an ear 


ince into his face “You have 


If too lone of other won 
Why not go away for a 
When you have found s 
K¢ ly to make you happy 

hie 


‘too full of exclamations ; 
insports, Pthink.”’ 
They stood in silence, Paula apparent 
interested in the manoeuvring o 
ift which was passing by ‘** Dear M 
Power, he resumed, ‘* before I l 
portunity vour uncle above, let me just 
approach her, and there tand any chance at all yet ¢ 
ld | ble you can ever be more pliant than you 
have bee Nn 

‘You put me out of all patience!” 

‘But why did you raise my hopes 
You should at least pity me after don 
that.” 

“Yes; it’sthatagain! Iunfortunately 
raised your hopes because I was a fool 
was not myself that moment. Now ques 
tion me no more. As it is, I think you 
presume too much upon my becoming 

yours as the consequence of my having 
dismissed another.” 
‘Not on becoming mine, but on listen 
ing to me.” 
‘Your argument would be reasonable 
; enough had I led you to believe I would 
listen to you—and ultimately atcept you; 
but that I have notdone. I see now that 
a woman who gives a man an answer one 
1 | shade less peremptory than a harsh neg 
itive may be carried beyond her inten 
tions and out of her own power before 
she knows it.” 
‘Chide me if you will; I don’t care.” 
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voked le icf tlV { at 1 W th a the ¢ 
mischief im her ‘You do 
she said. 

Then why don’ 


ot persevere 
i 


against t 


not the least from a 
on mv side, but from a 
lent aj tion at being the obj 
ion: for tha 
regarded 


t 
{ 


ih 


. Lam not aware that 


> she murmured, as she observ« dt They passed St Goar and Boppard, 
vhen steering round the sharp bend 
ay this, | river just bevond the latter place, De Stan 
nee to your | cy again, exclaiming, ** You left 
that the Power | me very suddenly 4 


make allowances p 


have always stood in 


Paula, who was not sh wi di 
rect appeal was made to her common 
sense, answered, with ready candor: ** past 
from the point of view of domestic poli Approaching 
ties, that und rubter ly is the case | 
ype T am not so ealeulating as to risk | you be 


uppiness In order to round off a social De Stance) 


ea, “ And why?” said Paula, qui tly 
‘*T hope not, orthatI am either. Still, 
“1 


}; 
social idea exists, and my incre 


PS 
t ised 
Years make its excellence more obvious Goodm inl 
to me than to you.” enee is hardly known to the world yet 
The ice once broken on this aspect of ‘aptain De Stane; 


yi near mid- 
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It is not necessary to detail in 
De Stancy rniye reeptible ad Vanes 

ring that northward jour: 
performed that it seemed 

perceive there was a special 

in to Ens 

-convenlentls 

ascendin th 


him shi Wi 


upon him 
1 


comu 


} , 
lideed 


But 
Piurtre 
; yhO Ges] 
flattery. However 
1] 
ht have carried lis disr 


too far. But from 


frie nad 


NOrmore al 


Ne xpected by 
After being so long ace rine 
c¢ him for his persistence, there 
ty 1 finding him do the work 
might even have been 


] i 
also Cisappoils 


across the river upon the 

l vhich stretched to the o 

suburb of Deutz: ‘' You need 1 
VOurst If.’ she said, with the mil 
onceivable manner; **] can make : 
unces. AIL 1 wish is that you shou 

under no misapprehension.’ 

| compre hend,” he said, thoughtfull 
ince by a perverse fate | have beer 
wh into your company, you cou 
Xp cl lie Lo fee] and act oth 


rh ips not.” 


‘e [have so much reason to be di 








you 
nt and unown 
think s) 
upon which | 
now, it is rain 


: ay penis 
l thought this 


and my aunt are gon 


I think we will w: 


ne he 
apparently 
n and the wind and 


+] 
ana th 


‘that you might 

‘to your origina 

il meaning in renewing it. 
would al 
Dor 

> went on, as 

um ‘‘lams 
man would speak as I do. <A d 
tinct permission to be with you on prol 
tion—that was what you gave me at Car] 
ruhe; and flinging casuistry on one sid 
what does that mean 2” 
‘*That I am interested in your famil 
i Py . A hy h¢ 
cepted you.” fil s| 


ie went out from t 


t 


HO Sieiver O18 Ul WL 


{ 
{ 
umbrella to the shelter of the he | 


, wiiere 


she found her aunt and friend. 


De Staney could not but feel that his 
persistence had made some impression. It 
iat a woman of i 


I 


was hardly p ssible tl 


dependent nature would have toler 
his dangling at her side so long if 
presence were wholly distasteful to hi 
That evening when driving back to 
a devious route through 


ues of the Bosch he conver 
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Porn 
esterly 


LILI 


sed into 


from 


from 

incle 

L hope,” 
onless way, W 
of this sort betw 
not so V 
» England.” 

‘Why 


bride with her eves. 


wey 


asked 


‘It is artistically, a ", such 


+ 


1 
y correct thing—s pede iit 


1e—such an obvious thing to all eyes, 
Not altogether to 
returned, dryly 
Twould be 
such a at 
Ss ad aecidet 


You could 
but you don't want it, 


marry 
Paula. 
} 


a name, and historic what 


Now by coming to terms wi » captain 


you'll be Lady De Stancy in a few y 


irs : 
and a title which is useless to him, and a 
fortune and eastle which are in some de 
gree useless to you, will make a splendid 
whole useful to you both.” 
‘Tve thought it 
‘And J quite see what the ad 
But how if ] 


one atom for artistic completeness and a 


over—quite,” she an 


swered. 
don't 


Vantages are. care 


TERE x 
xt deviated to Amiens, intend 


lv one night 


ies were deranged by the su 


look 
though, 
she had 
how 
this wa 
Ing it 


move 


she was 


called 
rest indispensab 


main the old 
104 , 
ional day 


ui take 


Charlott 


} Cl isls. 
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ening without a plain to vou further why should | 


} 


n asleep in her 


am not answerable to vou.” 


» Paula’s show of petulance was perl 


been sittin 


Place St. De because she had appea 


The ( him, but also from being remi 
Mr. Woodwell's 


suceun no t 


vice with vou 
W ithor 1 


1h CON 


} »nnuddle 

hardly i 

ir side a solitary 

which looked amid the vacu 

loom of the inae ssible architect ire like 
‘at the foot of tall clilfs. 

ind on the next chair, say 


Lobiect 


she lie ; and 


Suppose we go into the choir,” said 
le Stancy. presently. ** Nobody sits out 
in the shadows.” 
This is sufficiently near, 
candle,” Paula murmured. 


Before another minute had passed, { 


} 
ie 
candle flame began to drown in its own 
crease; it slowly dwindled and went out 


I suppose that means I am to go into 
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Heaven 1s 
And 


ark 


oir in spite of m vse lf. 
le,” Paula 
totally 


eless shadow \ figures 


your Si said rising 


f+ 


their d corner, 
joined he 


o in twos and threes kept passing up 


le now 


1 


hin the choir there was a blaze of 
the 
ticularly from the image 
they had bled honor, 
stood, surrounded b and 
icket of flowering plants, some Way 
the foot A st condary 


the 


partly from altar, and more 


of the saint 


assem die to 
} 
A 


ym 
} 
ana 


ch ke c les 


] f 
avahce ol pace, 


Ss Was re 


the 


] 
wien 


SOUTCEe 
fac 


e trom ame 


their 


pavement, 


inc 
1 upward i 
hed 


terrupted by the 


il 


tec nid eS by 


vt 
I 


shady forms of the of 


miarbie 


+ 


lating priests 


When 1 le 


over, and the people were 
De Staney and his companion 
the 


On) 


t was 
i 


toward 


Vine of 


nt saint, now besieged by 


\\ 


! im the 


I LO Cla ( 


had lent 
\ rangle ad 


a@MX1LOUS 


of 


tlow 


Wvoervs l 


they 


each 


for 


for 


r pots 
decoration. <As 
dd and marched off with it, 


pective 


owl, seize 
la remarked, ** This rather spoils the 
emn etfect of * 

I perceive you are a harsh Puritan 
.o, Captain De Why will 
Lam far too much other 
to | of 


oii 
f thinking, that I accuse my 


What has before 


gone 


or 


\é 


Stancy! 


lave grown so much 


VO 


a 
id others of being 
half, and other 


‘t that 


am accused by 
and half -and 
things—though it isn at 


cd 


sombre 


t} 


rures 


walking wn eC 


the 
who were just visi 


were 


] 


CACC 


how i 
{} 
I 


l 


I »\ 


pr 
vith the pot flowé 
ble in the rays that reached them through 


» 
rs 


cl their back; 
while above, the gray night sky and stars 
the the hig 

ear-story windews. 
‘Do be a little 


] ' . } 
inking!” rejoined De 


distant 1Olr sereen ai 


e 
ti 


looked in upon m through h 


of my way of 
2 


more 


t] 


al ly. 


Stanecy, passi 


** Don't, don't speak,” she said, 1 
‘There are Milly and Champreau !” 
Milly was one of the maids, and Champ 


reau the courier and valet who had been 


1 


engaged by Abner Power. 
sitting behind the other pair throughout 
service, and indeed knew rather mort 
the Paula and D 
Staney than Paula knew herself. Hast 
ening on, they went out, and walked to 


Tit 


of relations between 


gether silently up the short street. 
The 


Place St. Denis was now lit wW 


They had be hn 


Pp, 


AN. 


the hotel wind 
the eathedral 
advanced in nocturnal changes tha 
they had been ge from it 
Within the hotel they found 
ater thi: t 


m half on the 


l 
t 


¢ 
Li 


chts shone from 


he world without 


ir 


scemed as if me 
. | 
for HOUrs 
hh 


t 
l 


r u 


the change even ere ! in W ( 


Ww \ 
Web 


Mrs. Goodman met th 
stairs 


° 39 ) 
IS Worse sie said, 


Charlotte 
} 


ist! 


sh Poor 
yee 
Qui I 

Paula reproached herself with 


did I go 


e 1, and almost delirious 


\ 
Why 
away! 
The common interest of De Staney and 
Paula in the sufferer at once reproduced 
ad . 


them nothing else 
The 

who preseribed certain 
recommended that 
up her that 
la allowed demonstrations of love 


} ] it 


DOCy 
Instinct 


beLwecn as 


done. physician was 


} 
and some 


Sit 


] } 
With nigiit 


1 


to 


W ard 


‘ape her toward any Was LO 


( at 


once to watch by the invalid’s couch her 


‘harlotte, and her was 
self, at least for some hours, it being deem 
to call in a regular nurse 
unl ld sicken f 

‘But I will sit th her,’ 


“sure ly you had bett 


ed unnecessary 


shou 


} 1] 
Sil i 


rther, 


said De Stan 


r go to bed 


cy. 
Paula would not be persuaded; and there 


upon De Staney, saying he was going into 

he toy 

eft th 
The last omnibus returned from the last 

inmates of the hotel retired 


had ar 


wh for a short time before retiring, 


{ 
| e room 
train, and the 
te Meanwhile a telegran 
rived for Captain De Stancy; 

vet turned, it 


ith directions to the night por 


rest. 1 


Was put 


) 
mut as he 


had not r in his 


bedroom, \\ 
ter to remind him of its arrival 
with tl 


+ 


Paula sat 
tte. 
jacent sitting-room with a book, and flung 


} ] 


i, i 


7 


} 7 
on the sleeping Char 
1 ; 

l¢ Presently she retired into the ad 


l 
l 


a coue ay 


| 


awake. 


ng the door open 
the 
Sat, 
with the 


; . 
herself on 


chile 


her charge, in ¢ 
While she 


seemed to ming! 


between her rere se 


] 


latter 
new breathing 


a 


should 
“i 


regular sound of Charlotte’s that reach- 


ed her through the doorway ; » turned 
quickly, 1d saw her uncle standing be 


hind hi 

“Oh! 
Pa 
] 


al 
- 


14+ 
il 


1 r Paris,” 


la. 


thoug you were in 
said 
a I could 
curred to my 


Hi 


more notice 


I 


st 


ive just come from ther 
Something has o 
this 
marked Visage, no\ 
| being worn with fatigue, had a spectra 
| effect by t] night ligt 


not stay. 
strangel 


L.3 
| 


mind about atfair.’ 


able from 


1h. 


he 


‘What affair ?” 
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rto goto bed 
e had n 
»> the door 


17 
md have 


had not better t 


| they had converse 
doorway of tli sitting-room, which. | 
l, crossing it to C 


out fron 


} 
ie 


us, have precipita 
Way that I could neither 
nor avoid, though of 


hensions that it mi 


} 


You vex and distu 


Not more than you vex 
But you ean not hate th 

eS VOU SO devoted] iy 

[ have said before I don’t hate vou 


} 


it Tam interested in your fam 


ts associations because of its eom 
with my own.” SI 
‘And Tam additionally 
’ now because my uncle 
forbidden me to be.” 
‘But you don't care enough for me 
personally to save my happiness.” 
lamp how Paula hesitated, and the cathedral clock 
ked in On | struck three. ‘I have thought once or 
he | twice,” she said, naively, ‘* that if I could 
still slum- | be sure of giving pe 
circumstance | mind by becoming your wife, I ought to 


ace and joy to your 





LAODICEAN 


rto do SO ali 


] + 
is a Charity 


tional, and wo 


ple 


acee 


ho more 


He then off 


urge mi 


od Opinion 


ol you; and how 
had sunk 
duponh 


ha v mean anything,” he said, 
tha pe rplexed, passionate : “Well, 
ie isa fallen family, and we must abide | room 


prices. Would to Heaven it was extin 
shed!” and found it on 
“What was exti he mur- | swept 


red, 
The De Staneys. Heream I, a home- | spread his face 
ss wanderer, living on my pay; in the | elbow on the 

next room lies she, my sister, a poor little 


fragile feverish invalid with no social po 


Staney proce ede 


from the 


ome ned the sheet 


lk ad on 
his hands 
Captain De Stancy did not remain thus 





the 


spac 


ieaved 
pal 


Ith 


r 
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Ornhin 
which 
\bner Power, 


SOoTa ¢ 


past {} 


surrender 
es, did not arri 


S Summed 


harbor 
hh the 


head-quarters of 


bed, heard whee without, and lo 
from the window \ flv had been bro 
round, and one of the hotel servants 
the act of putting up a portman 
th De Staney’s initials uponit. Ay 

afterward the captain came to 


ioht you had not gone to 


Il was anxious to see vou off. 


‘since neither of the others is a 


ind you wished me not to rouse then 


_ Quite right; you are very good 
owering his voice: ** Paula. it isa 
Jemn time with me. Will you go 

me one word not on our last sad sub 
previous one—before [ } 
to go and bury my father 7” 
‘Certainly,’ she said, in gentle ace 
Then have you thought over my 
Will you at last have pity 
liness by becoming my wife 

‘Yes.’ 

* Your hand upon it.” 

She gave him her hand: he held 
few moments, then raised it to his 
nd Was 9g 

When Mrs. Goodman rose she was 


formed of Sir William’s death, and of 


one 


son's departure 

‘Then the eaptain is now Sir Willi 
De Staney,” she exclaimed. ‘ Really 
Paula, since you would be Lady De Stan 
ry marrying him, I almost think—” 

‘Hush, aunt!” 

Well, what are you writing there 

Only entering in my diary that | 

epted him this morning, in spite of [ 


: re 
cle Abner 


ee 

general and his brilliant suite have still 

air of conscious importance and of prond 
recollection. Our distinguished French visit 
ors, familiar as they doubtless are with t 


] 
| 
charming memoirs of their countrymen who 


accompanied the elder Rochambeau, could see 
no spot in America with sincerer interest than 
the quaint old town along whose streets tripped 
the peerless Quaker Polly Lawton and_ tli 


beautiful Champlin, with whom Washingto 
liimself stepped a minuet. 

The new Newport also could not fail to 
amaze and delight the accomplished gentle- 
men of our sister republic. Nowhere upon the 
pleasure-haunted French coast—nowhere in 


the world, indeed—could they see so magnili 





a Watering-place. Winding in from 
the 


the yellow 


around harbor shore, they 


‘ man’s 
House, which 
] 


fancy Ocean 


nates the town, to be a 


it 
r | 


German B enz, | 


nfer a dowdy little community at its feet. | 


] 


ascending the hill to the superb Bellevue | < 


ol 


varcdels, 


and its tributaries, wide reaches 


enue 
pastures enchanted into exquisite 
clustering with and elaborate vil 


costly 
the roads swarming with fine equipages of 


ery ki 


and 


nd, tilled with a bi 
he soft, gleaming atmosplie re of the 
Gult 


but 


lllant company, 


boring Stream, the French gentle 


admit that there 


beyond Paris, and gardens more beauti 


could not was a 
han Versailles. 
he 


well-clad gro 


can it denied that to those luxurious 
the 


vy upon airy seaw 


to ips chatting and 
, . 
ard-sloping lawns and 


ep embowered plazzas, to the motley polo 
ders and tennis-players and gay hunters of 
dinners 


the 
have 


Lox country, to the delicate 


ACYOSS 


: , : 
do music ixfasts and dancing teas, 


al bre 
ming of the ( 
een most welcome, Perhaps, indeed, they 


courtly gentlemen would 


vet not in time for the midsumme1 


stivity, but not too late for the softly brill 


arrive, 


t autumnal days when the climate of the 


md is perfect, and the lustrous sea an opal 


hey would bring with them, perhaps, tradi 


there 
among them gentlemen still loyal to 


is and reminiscences of a royal eourt ; 


e Bourbon lily and the King kept from his 
They will then have the opportunity 


of studying republican 


WH. 


simplicity. They ear 


note the sobriety and moderation to which the 


publie of their own country may yet attain. 
Or they may reflect upon the proverb of their 
vn land, Les ertrémes se touchent, as they sit at 
bles almost upon the rocks, almost sprinkled 
th the ocean Spray,at dinners which Le Petit 

ianon could not surpass nor rival. 
In the pretty white and gold theatre of the 
sino, filled with a murmuring and debonair 
Wpany, those gre ntleme Mh otay } rhaps recall 
tlie Versailles where the Guard sat 
at supper when the Queen appeared, and they 
“QO Ri- 
ehard, O mon roi the night be 
in the lit 


there 
l the 


through whose hushed talk 
throb and yearning strain of the waltz, hushed 


theatre at 


rose with passionate loyalty and sang, 


Outside, if 


warm, will be 


Liery, 


eTOUPS moon 


pulse 


groups to whose young hearts the whole world 
in that one moment is but witchery and ro- 
Ah! thought De 
and Viosmenil as they whispered to 
zawton under that 
air, with that same muffled beat of the 
Where be 
their whispers now, their sighs, their protesta- 
And Polly Lawton? 


manee, well, messieurs, so 
Lauzun 
Polly I 


very 


same moon, in this 


ocean yonder, a hundred years ago. 


tious! 


* Moon of the summer night, 


Far down yon western steeps, 
Sink, sink, in silver 


She sleeps, my lad 
The Casino is the crown of the gay New 


ag port 
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life, supplying the characteristic central 
Which the Newport of 


the last generation 
lacked. It is the pump-room of the last cen 
at Bath and Punbridge Wells. There 
, indeed, at Newport, and the baths 
But 


the 


tury are 
no springs 


on the sea-shore, the Casino is all 
pulnp-room 


md the promenade and other places of meet- 


that the and assembly-room 
in other countries and times and at 
fact, a 


considered 


hg are 
other great pleasure resorts. It is, in 


thoroughly appointed and = well 
rovernors, and 


the 
Upon 


club, managed by a board of 


designed with a taste and skill which 


ied 


French gentlemen can not but admire. 


the street it is a long, rather quaint building, 


In. perfect keeping with the general character 


of the neighborhood, and of a rich dark hue, 
had been built the elder Rocham- 


Phe lo 


of pretty shops, and 


as if it 
be: 


in 
u's day ver story upon the street 
the upper 
story is a club proper, with smoking and eard- 


Is a range 


playing and writing and reading 
billiard 
studded,” 


and bathing 


and and lounging rooms, which are 


and 


of coin- 


“low furnished sabstantially 
tastefully, and have the true club 
tort. 


The Casino is entered by 


all 
a broad passage 
way from the street leading to a tirst large open 
almost surrounded 


court by a gallery, upon 


eating-rooms and reading-rooms, 


which open a 
and which is overlooked by the windows of the 
clubabove. At the side of the entrance in the 
court is a low quaint clock tower which might 
All the 


elegance 


have strayed from a French ehatean. 
of 
and simplicity, and the colors are subdued and 


building upon this court is neat 


pleasing. Opposite the entrance the gallery 
Is Opell toward the second court, and it has the 
effect ofa pretty pay ilion. Here bet 

] 


courts gay groups sit listening to the music of 


veen the 


one of the fine New York bands, talking and 
watching the games of lawn tennis in the see- 


ond eourt In the morning the groups are oft- 


en from the cottages, and on some days the 


scene is that of an assembly In the evening 
appear the strangers who have newly come to 
Newport, and who hasten hither to see the 
world. Th 


the 


e pavilion separates the tirst from 


larger and 
At 
the farther end, opposite tle pavilion, is the 
the old 


his court is entirely see] 


second court, which is much 


more open, and is devoted to lawn tennis. 


theatre, and English tennis 
} 


nd 
nuded, 


proper 
court. and is 
overlooked ouly from the pavilion and from 
the outer gallery of the theatre. 

At , and att 
German spas, the French gentlemen have seen 
the fin 


silent, intense 


Baden-Baden in the old day ] 
e gambling halls, and have watched the 
The ¢ 


is Wholly a social ex 


game, asino Offers no 


It 


pretty, tasteful, agreeable, 


gambling resources, 
and, to a 
At 
Saratoga, life is concentrated at the great ho- 
But New- 


ts ob- 


chai re, 
resort like gay Newport, indispensable. 
tels, each of which is its own Casino. 
port life Itisavilla 
ject, nevertheless, like that of all such resorts, 


] 


is diffused. life. 
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mp 
} 
if 


v) 


l 


Nob only 


cinns, fit 


practicing 


lt 


y know le 


\ iluable 
d by 
eard 


a 


Vhich assumes a practical insolence 


ne 


t © lmpu 
accommoda | 


ive bee 


d to be ts | have kne 


I 
If that 


heard witl 


woman Whips. 
counted 


sulted, 


she is i 
red to be lish] ‘oful 
ed to be LvOlIsSLILY SCOTLIiUl 


women, there is stil 


at 


ypportunities. This assumption 


! 


hewspaper usage, so 


fal 
by 


as W 


lustrate 


het 


} 1 
th 


hopec 


tled her, and 


aecept an ord 
pertinence 


the lady 


+? 


ttempt 


staken in 


Contes 


Is 


Wspaper writers 


1 


lious 
feeling 


news 


, and actually be 


for 


ition, 


‘ved 


en feel 
XK burs 11 ‘v} 
t. Mr. How 
ot 


pres¢ 
lich every 


a “ female 
incredulity, and 
inl 


ells in selecting It for 


t 


hi it SLOTY apy als to some 
Yet 
feo] 
are women natural nurses and ph 
ted by and 
ll he minor maladies of their ow) 
in those of their 
t women Ww 


were possible, 


body understands. 


more unreasonable than tl 


1S 


observation experiens 


} 


but t 


Lal 
the most erit 
wl ti 


of their own sex 


friends, 


ho woul 


it 
at 


s to contide themselves iolly to tl 
l re aha care 


hough so much 


1 


Sis pertorim- 


of the lmportant ane 


1 


service Upo ne Wspaypr 
1] “ 


a fecling which 1 


ls a Woman reporter very much as it looks 


3 this fee ling 
of te 
Katim 
bee 


a woman, but 


woman doctor,” and it i 


ne 


ment, as in the letter which 


L 


itself would 1 
to 


to its ret 


Tf ave li 
olrerec a man 


as 


ould not 


al 


response urn 
lh written, because the writer woul 
that an l 


yw Tht 
was a cowardly insult, because it 


It 


upon the weakuess of the person in- 


reporters ¢ use PSé 
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atima doubtless sees, that 


of women in all self-supporting 


fiicult than th 
tradition, which civili 
crown, that woman s 


Ile is to shoot 
and s 


r women 
reflected 
h women is peculiar! 
Illustration. 
remedy hes in } 
Phe woman 
rself like Fat 


position ot allo 


mid 


eountry 


nes fal 


lon 
Hnetlimes Sees 
couscious 
power I 
ad because 


ve mace 


scramble 


uuiti 


, combined 
len of temperament 
ind procrastinations which he does not 
to extenuate, but simply to o 
tory of the result. A more deligl 


tory it would not be eas) 


isy to find in the swan | ent 
song of any journal. 


as explana- 
iledic- 
alism 


ton 
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old Federal Street Theatre days were dog-days. On the morning « 
itions. There | yellow day the sun rose clear, but withir 
moist air, saturated with smoke 
, seemed to thicken into a 
, that hung low and wa 
] 


vellow line. The nearer hills w 


obscured, and below the sereen the 
clearer of smoke than it had been 
time. 
ie singular light, whieh to many yn 
ed to be brassy rather than golde: 
ced extraord nary etfects. Althoug! 
ippeared to be unusually bright, the 
as painful to the eyes, and it was difficu 
ul or write without artificial light. 
ily writing found himself gradua 
upon the piazza into the open 
As t sounds dies neighbor, reading by the open door, for 
Brook-Farn Vin l ~ ves tried as if reading in the late tw 


L of co-opera bandoned Lis book. The village mi 


ithered up their | « nt near by could not see to attend to | 
] ness, and at eleven o’clock in the mori 
| rhited his lamps, which burned with a wl 


} } } 


tral ire ike the electric lights.  ¢ 


} 


ig upon the lines had an uneanny lu 
One observer said that the grass 


} ] 


v sh bright, every blade tipped with 1] 
iat the evening | yellow blossoms turned pale and gray; thes 
Brook | flowers were ghastiy, the orange nasturtim 
Phe bare Tre- | s wely light; pink roses reddened; lila 
Green Roxbury | hued phlox grew pink, and blue tlowers red 
ty rather than | morn glories were of a splendid magenta 
concerts dates 1 blue clematis became rich maroon: fringe: 
ltians were erimson—and a weird lumine 
ness invested all. Birds and beasts seemec 
ot to heed the singular light, and the hum ot 
the autumn fields continued. Schools, how 
ever, were closed in some plac es, and factorit 
which could not be easily lighted. 
aSSION 1 hi. } It was, of course, impossible not to reeai 
iracter to expire. Ami Il | the “dark day” —May 19, 1780—the day wh 
Mather Byles said to the little daughter of | 
1 | alarmed parishioner who had sent to know t] 
good name of the | cause of such a dire phenomenon, “ My dea 
mtributed to di- | tell your mother that IT am as much in th 
dark as she is.” On the same day the stout 
Mr. Davenport said, in the Connectient Legis 
lature: “Mr. Speaker, if this is nothing, we 
need not be troubled, and if it be the day oO} 
judgment, I wish to be found at the post of 
I move that candles be bronght in 


On that day the darkness began at ten o’clock 


asted until the following 
midnight. birds went to roost, cocks erowed 


in the mornit iv, and 
mber6) will | at mid-day as at midnight, and the animals 
lay” of 1780. | were plainly terrified. The same phenomena 
is especially | of color were observed as on the yellow day, 


rland, beginning | and the darkness of the night was remarkable 


suffusion of the | Although there was a full moon, nothing was 
ae 


neular effects | distinguishable. There was a similar day 
The weather for a | October, 1816, chietly over New Eneland, and 
ot and smoky, and on | one in Miehigan in 1°62.) In 1825, after a greai 
part of Massachusetts | burning of woods, there was a similar obscu 
northeasterly rain. | rity in Maine and parts of Canada. 
it fires in Northern The facet observable in the history of every 
auada and Michigan, and the | dark day is the simoke from huge forest fires 





A fog 


with 


i has filled the air for some time. 


isands of feet im depth, saturated 


se smoke, and hanging in the windless air, 


he sun, and the air 


screen Was t ~ On 
h 


Ud effectually shut out t 
the 


recent vellow day the | 


oe ee ee 
dd darKcell as th nh 


t occasion illy 


ised and diminished, So unust 


lala phi 
ion is naturally very impressive. Even 
ho are accustomed to exhort others to 
Provi 
A rural dea 
terror, declared that he be 
of the hand. 
evidently with fear. 
neighbor, ‘I 


You allus said you 


implicitly upon tl rnidance of 
were seriously dist 
hh 
world be at 
OVeETCOTL!E 


sald 


Brother J 
} 


is. But w 


ted to be and I guess you'll be 

re before dir 

” Bre it 

er Jahiel did not wisl 
} 


upon him 


to be happy, 
va hat even Bro 
happiness to be 


too s 


hles «le 

OvVeET, i 
ore universal 
f any man, the 
man is borne 
e summer has | ‘hrough 
e long daily re papers, occupying 
thie hol lde f the sheet, thie 
has watched every movement and 
ord and incident, every fluctuation of the 
ir, and from 


mvimuch of the report 


sometimes 


ntry 
UNITY 


ilterer’s condition from hour to ho 


tomoment. H 


oment 


is guess and inference and invention could 


it be known, but it had an air of plausibility 
id probabilit 1 


ty, and it was scanned 


lly fit had 


as ib lo oad 


as Care- 


ly and been true, 


svinpathetic i 
Lof its general accuracy there 


v is probably 
ttle doubt. Phe that it 


one showed 


early throughout weary 


atch of three months was 


If, He w 


in full possession of his mental powers, except 


eourage 


of the President himse as evidently 


for very brief periods; he comprehended fully 
the gravity and peril and significance of his ill- 
> he was in the prime of vigorous manhood, 


ness g 
and at | 


the beginning of his service in the most 


ustrious of all official positions in the world; | 


but the consciousness of mortal danger, the 


sudden and disastrous end 


of all human ambition, the prolonged torture 
asting away of strength 


Liminence OF the 


of physical pain, the w 


ind the irreparable loss of important organs 


of the body, the deep wound, and the fractured | 


bones, and the ] 
tion of every symptom, and the full compre- 
all these could not 
touch the serenity of that lofty courage, of 


that 


hension ofits significance 


noble manhood, and while the country 
bowed in fervent prayer for the sufferer, it was 
his unqnailing faith and cheerful courage that 
consoled and sustained the country. 
Che Washington to 
Branch was one of the most touching events 


removal from 


lidden bullet, the clear percep- 


Long 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


in our h 


It was 


istory. 
necessal 
bent 


was 


upon 
moral necessit 

here of the Whit 
The arrangeme? 


a thorough 


iwomlort 


more 


SUCCESS al 


upon the happy forethon 
of infinite details, and upon thre 
f ] 


nothit 


Wise 


s forgotten 


i@ President 
House until he 


Py } + 
Branch cotta 


was |: 


And all the lor 
on, there 


rmorning, as 
the lent and 
universal prayer from millions of men and wo 
darted by, 
who could see 


train swept irose a 


men all over the land; and as it 
thousands of hushed spectators, 


, 
stood silent 


nothing but the vanishing ears, ) 

with bared heads and wistful hearts. Nosuch 
All this 

of affection and sympathy was not felt, as else- 

it might have for th 


a house or a family trad 


spectacle was ever seen. tenderness 


where been, 


representa- 


tive of tionally asso- 
ciated, whatever the character of the individual 
person, with the renown and glory of a histori 
official, or 


nation. It was not perfunctory, or 


ceremonial, It was the tribute of personal af 
fection and admiration. 

Here 
national calamity 


this moment be measured. 


) 


record only the fact ofa 
which « 
He 


Gradual 


and now we 


and sorrow an not 
v, how- 
. the loss will be felt rather in what 
The “m 


ever IS not 
what is ill done. 
of the Gartield 


be among the saddest words in our story. As 


done than in 
have been” administration w 
the great tearful crowds are pressing 
to 
man but yesterday so strong in li 
The funeral bel ] 
Every American household is bereaved, 
for he lies dead for i 
beeause he was called to be 
fellow What other 
high what other man living, 
fted upon the 
prayers and hopes ofa great nation? Had he 
lived, he would have been consecrated to his 
lofty duty by the confidence of united America 
united as it has never beer 
of Washington. He is dead, and like the se- 
lie 


rene rising of a planet into the clondless sky, 


see 


mournfully wasted features of the 
nb and hope 


1 
and heart. Is toll from sea to 
sea, 
every one of them, slain 
first 


human being in 


among his 
Citizens, 
place, would he 


so closely held to the heart, so | 


i since the death 


one of the noblest and most characteristic of 


American figures passes into history. 
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Cay e-] forestr tathematy 

turi e meteorols veterina 

I el ta i ttle Wolo” ind geolo 

tera eese mak roand the art of 

} tana or fe ‘ il va Co 

the pr pal of these se ( Vt 

‘ parent s, are dial Chools for 
re thre t tigh a vear of | 

d cheese makit The s ents wna the 

tura hools, after passing their exam 

risa tthe Ke, roto wrichuitura 

{ t » years more Phe instruction 

‘ Sis fre ! e students give 

{ r la ! e expense b borne partly by 

Wl dopa it) thie tate, Phere 

i i fore his ower schoo 

for the tra r of practical foresters \t 














































































































Visited 
‘ of t e schoois He found a little more 
t i ti hundred acres under ¢ { lio | 
ere ere ¢ teen hundred acres of unn 
} ed ind and forest which were to be re 
( ‘ ind the rock dd Swampy ture ot 
t . fered the students ¢ ellent opportu 
es for learning the art of drainage.  Blacl 
ad carpenter shops were i full Opera 
t the barn was large, and all the out-bu 
vere ry fines the e stock of the tar 
a adotabout thirt head of cattle, beside 
he s, sheep, and swine of different breeds 
the re ts of the ter ture of blood be 
observed wit great care, Phe students’ qi 
ters ere presided Over 1 i wolnan, unde 
hose matronship the house presented an a 














home comfort. The parlor sofas an 














vere covered with white linen; the w 


























a s were adorned with tlhower-pots; the tloot 
Was as Clean as anew pin; there was a plano 
with an American sew 











ne of the windows; 





























‘ ora Is: little porcelai 
{is re and there: on the 
tulle r sh, German, Greek, 
und La wks; and from the rear windo 











there was a view of a garden filled with tlow 














ers, stra erries, raspberries, currants, pease, 
carrots, and potatoes, and of a stretch of green 
{ 3 le nad The ieultural school at 











I institution tf ill 
\ Mr. Du 
farm bu dings 














that of Innertatle. was also visited by 



































( il Her iiso Thre wert 
ery commodions, among them being an 
mense barn two hundred teet long, and brow 
h proportio On its ground-tloor were stalls 








mn whieh every pat 









































ticle of manure was co ved to an adjacent 
shed, where it was kept from contact with thie 
ra wud a large space Was reserved for cat 
riages, carts, ploughs, and other farming im 
plements On another side the grain was 
stacked. The quarters of the students, as at 
lnnertatle, were presided over by a woman, of 










mary 





al exquisl 


quarters 
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included a kitchen, a 





dining 


room, al 


room, a@ study 


remarkably clean Phe students th 


selves were strony, 


healthy young fellows 
nea by 


ices. redae exposure, who t 


by s 
tice, and thrift were preparing theme 


r their vocation as farmers, and were 


sto raise agriculture to a higher stiame 


With the mareh of 


ina to keep puree progr 

\ in instance of the honesty prevalent 

Sweden, Mr. Du Chaillu states that) the 

this house was on the highway,and not ay. 
isible when he entered the place, a ‘ 
it work in the fields, the doors had b 


eit wice open, in the bedrooms wateles 
ther valuables were hanging on the wa 
nd near the beds the stndents had hut 


ther keepsakes portraits of their fathers, n 





thers, sisters, sweethearts, and friends Wi 
h accessories as these preparatory schools 
vonld not our agricultural colleges be mx 


sf liberally 





eadily and recruited than they have 


ween hitherto with youth from the farmer 
iss, who mean to he ¢ 


farmers, and not « 


engineers, Chemists, the like 


ure ologists, and 


Would not their iniliencee upon agriculture 


e more direct, more salutary 


ftused ? Ai 


as the 


and more wide 


Ll would not their names cease 


now too commonly are, su 


e of the difference between promise and 


formance 


The 


Cyumbeline,? 


Errors* 
forming the 
venty-fifth volumes of 
are edited by Mr. 
ire prepared on the same general plan as the 


her volumes in the 


Comedy of the 


twenty 


and Tragedy of 
fourth and 
Shaks 


Rolfe, now just published, 


the pl ivs ol 


ot series, and betray ne 


slackening of industry by the editor, nor at 

lessening of the s« holarly judgement and ability 
that have been so « ONSplenoUus In their pre ale 
cessors. A special feature in the volumes now 
under notice is the publication, among the 
Critical and “sthetic Comments” which pre 
cece 
ful 

Shakspeare Characters, by the late Charles Cow 
den ¢ 


eae h Pp! 
and 


y, of portions of a series of taste 





suggestive unpublished papers on 


larke, 


Til 


. ] P 
wore 


Franklin Square Song Collection® makes 


pretensions to novelty or originality, 
mit modestly and justly 


the 


of its selections, the innocent social enjoyment 


rests IfS cCialms to 


popular favor on variety and exes 


ence 
they will place within reach of the people at 
laryve, and the re honing influence they will ex 
ert upon them, As the compiler frankly states, 
t collection “claims little of merit in its ar- 
rangement, songs and hymns being distributed 
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HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
is told with bl 
int humor ; 
y contril 


( mary 
sness, of plott , scheming, a CTOSS 
performances atti 
and popular reading. If it oecasiona 
nds upon the sensational, it is never heate: 
| s tone is uniformly pure 
ourselves, we have fou 
le and restful companion for 
elaxation, when any strain upon 


) ] 


have been burdensome, 


ous novel by a master 
1,] 
‘i 


Ol possibly have been. 
ALTHO GH Cape Cod Folks'*isealled 

i t has no sutticient 

her the record of an ¢ pl 


its pseudo-narrator, during 


residence, 1 le capacity 
In one ot 1@ most sé 
settlements of Cape Cod, which is j 
¢ less for the half-told love romances th 


} } 


ehten or sadden her story than for the ele 

ness with which she reproduces the life and 

umners of the primitive Cape Cod folk, and 

hes thei surroundings. The writer has 

In an unusual degree, and 

smen and things with spirit and fresh- 

Her descriptions of the provineial traits 

usceptible to its | of this most provincial of all the outlying New 
es of broad Sec Englandsettlementsare admirable bits of genre 
es} but in tl orkmanship, and betoken great possibilities, 

dl hy novels by Ameriean an 

iblished, derive their inspira- 

on from aspects and ineidents of Southern 

fe and society, more especially those asso- 
ciated with slavery and its results. One of 
ese, Homoselle,? is a romance of great deli- 

t | cacy and spirit, in which the actors are dis- 
and | posed with artistie taste and skill, and perform 
ifolded by | their parts with vivacity and naturalness. Its 
their life, | scene is laid in Virginia, on one of its historic 


sorrows, | ante-Revolutionary plantations, and the time 
Ranpoipn. Franklir 

rk: Harper and 

Boston: 


16mo, pp. 367. 





EDITOR'S LITERARY 


fe Mount 


ons, rich paper, am 
vy, and threese 
a perpetual 
of the M 


. Drake's 


from sull 
rite dl hopes on the 


e and ereed on t 
lk one; it is told 


r, and the author asst 3 us its incider len , | an 1 hee l 
sposed * with at eye l ‘the curious or thrilling legends and 

spect, not distorted by have fruited on and around 

ind not disturbed by political side-lights. hese rlasting hills for two centuries, 

Is as doubtless the author's intention but ke thre faculty of conveying his vit 

E and loves 


of the scene sees 


t are shared by his readers without 


isy to read het predilee lmipre 
+] 


vertheless it is as e 
| her book as it was | sot 

he | any diminution of their brightness and beauty. 
Of Mr. Gil *’s fine illustration is enough 
worthy of h igh repu- 


ns between the lu 


to read Judge Tourgee’s lear 
of his Fool's Errand, As a work ’ art, 


1 Work is far inferior to Homoselle, : 


ings between 


to say 


tat 
the text. His spirited and poetic 


Pheid¢ 

though its story in the ma enhance the 
ressive, it too often descen 
sensationalism that is simply have been worthily treated by such c¢ 
Bernstrom, Sm 


IN the last number of the Record we noted | and ee King, Held, Deis 
H. Morse, Buechner, Johnson, Mayer, Wolf, J. 


ener: 


the publication of a“ Franklin Square Library” 
edition of Mr. Black’s new novel, That Beautiful | Linton, and others. intrinsic value of the 
Wretch.! Many of our readers will be glad to | beautiful volume - contributed to by 

have also pub- three excellent m ps ol the mountains, re spec t- 
ively of the east side, the central 


learn that the Messrs. Harpe r 
Ll and northern 


a section, and the west side. 


York: D. 


A Brighton Storv. By 
12mo, pp. 240. New 





Mito 2 


eee 


( 


in Northern Afi 

upied Susa Septe 

the can pat Zaghe 
lsed From Ayn 


sent 36.000 


Loge rot has been place 


ions for 
Ministerialists 3 
he Democrats 37 
ltramontanes 6, 
DISASTERS, 
fugqust 27.—Hurricane on the coast 
and South Carolina Many lives lost 
property ale stroyed 
fugust Sl. Union mail-steamer 
vrecked near Quoin Point, on the Ser 
can coast. Estimated loss of lives, 23 
September 4 Forest fires began 


Mich yah, Spreading over lara 


Huron, Sanilac, and Tuscola counties. 
hundred persons burned to death, 
| ] 


res and much property destroyed. 


September 5.—Nineteen persons killed and 


by a railroad collisio 


] le ven men k lled by powd I 
Marquette, Michigan. 
September Li. Steamer Columbia founder 
ed off Frankfort, Michigan. Fifteen persons 
drowned 
September 11 Land-slip near E 
land. Two hundred and forty person 
including forty rescuers), ¢ thirty 
destroyed. 
OBITUARY 
Angust 22.—At Lexington, Kentucky, Ger 
four months eral Leslie Coombs, in his eight y-eighth yea 
efined in six fugqust 28 At Fire Island, Ne 
Samuel Bulkley Ruggles, aged 
years, 
September 2 At Plymouth, Pennsvlivs 
Hon. Hendrick Bradley \W right, « X 
Congress, aged seventy-three years. 
September 3.—In New York city, Lorenzo 
Delmonico, ag 


xty-eight years 
At Lynn, North Carolina, Sid- 
ney Lanier, thirty-nine years 

September 1: At Providence, Rhode Island, 
General A. E. Burnside, United States Senator 
ind ex-Governor, in his fitty-eighth year.—In 
Boston, Massachusetts, Captain K. R. Breese, 
U.S.N., in his fifty-first year. 

September 15.—In Baltimore, Maryland, Ma- 
dame Susan M. Bonaparte, widow of Jerome 


Nap leon Bon iparte, aved SIXty-hine years. 
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Vuadidad, 
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ered the candidate ** CGY 
lu’t understand the situat 
isked so foo] sha que st 


vater is—well, it’s sim] 


‘TIMES change, ar we ange with then 

Phe lottery IS Tie 

New York, A hundred yea 

een regarded as an aid to devotion, : } 

pears from the following entry in the day 
| book of the Rey. Samuel Seabury, father of the 

first Protestant Episcopal bishop in the United 
States. Its devout thankfulness of spirit is 
espe ially to be noted. 

* June, 1768 The ticket No. 5866, hy the 
blessing of God, in the Light-house and Publie 
Lottery of New York, appointed by law, Anno 
Domini 1768, drew in my favor £500, of which 
I received £425, w hich the deduction of fifteen 
per cent. n ikes £500, for which I now reeord 

posterity ny thanks and praise to Al 
God, the Giver of all good gz fts. 


SOME years ago, when a small party of 
priests of the Greek Church were in this co 
trv, the Rev. Dr. , then of this city, but 
since elevated to the episcopate, entertained 
them at dinner. On coming to table the doc 
tor, through an interpreter, requested one of 
them to say grace, which was promptly com 

lied with, much in the way we say it om 

s. At the close of the entertainment tle 
good doctor requested the Interprete! to ask 


another of the Greek priests to“ return thanks, 





REE a 


4s 








asked tl 


} 
IAS ile 


t 


ut terms for the 


iave given them.’ 


MANY years ago there 
nent member of the 
vn in all the country arot 
s well as for his integrity. 
e temperance reform was 
bhorred * the drink,” and had 
iose Who * fuddled” themselves. 


3 


Ile was overseer of the poor It was | 
month” at » work-house. A poor drunk 
L with delirium tremens was brought to the 


k ward. The custom of those days was to 


taper off” such cases with measured doses of 
1 “Don't give him any liquor,” said Friend 
Hlussey to the maste1 


‘But he'll die if he doesn’ 


‘The 


same towh,a 
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D> 
or 
I I 


MENT OF 


said: * The press is a great power. 


it brings out the cider and bales of cottor 
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shortness of ar 
“Why, Arthur,” 5 
Friend Hussey, “ 
dost thou 


strike ?” 


One day, gr 


down upon 


wharf,” he say 


prominent mere] 


one of “the worl 
people,” in a tower 
ing passion, swe 


Erie 


Hussey STOP} d, al 


ing fearfully. 


looke don qyitle tly 


til the sinner pans 


for want of breat 
when he si 
“That’s right, W 
iam that’s  « 
right; get that 
stuff out of thee 


soon and as cleat 
for tl 


Hever vo 


thou canst, 
east 
with 


heaven any 


it in thee.” 


Wedo not know 
name or address, | 


he 


Is Aa 


man, who, in alluding 
to the great and varied powers of the press, 


See h 
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